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#ENRY VIII. had lavishly patronised 
4) art and artists; the list of painters 
and sculptors employed by him is a 
long one, containing several names 
of repute. He was the first English king to 
form a gallery of pictures, and it included a 
number of notable pictures. One result of this 
was seen in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when 
a few native painters began to emerge from 
obscurity. True, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes, they were mainly miniaturists, 
but of high consequence in this department, 
and they founded an illustrious school of 
“ painters in little,” which was long famous, 
and only became extinct when photography 
practically abolished the art. In James I.’s 
time the list became more extensive ; but 
some of them to be presently mentioned are 
known now only by name, and it will always 
be a matter of great difficulty to recognise 
any of their productions ; for pictures, though 
frequently inscribed with the name and age of 
the sitter, were then hardly ever signed by the 
painter. Indeed, the only chance of recog- 
nising the works of this time lies in the pub- 
lication of family papers, diaries, registers of 
societies, etc. 

F. Meres, “ Master of Arts in both Uni- 
versities,” in his Wits’ Commonwealth, gives 
a list of painters working in England in 
1598, a few years before the accession of 
James. On folio 287, after quoting some of 
the chief painters, etc., of ancient Greece, he 
says, “So England hath these, Hilliard, 
Isaac Oliver, and John de Creetes, very 
famous for their painting.” The last-named 
—-serjeant-painter to James I. and Charles I. 
—was a Fleming, and need not be further 
noticed here. On the reverse of the same 
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folio, Meres goes on, “So in England we 
have also these: William and Francis Segar, 
brethren, Thomas and John Bettes, Lockey, 
Lyne, Peake, Peter Cole, Arnolde,” and 
several others of foreign birth. In the same 
year, 1598, Richard Haydocke, a physician, 
having, as he himself tells us, bestowed his 
spare time mainly on the history of art, pub- 
lished a translation called A TZvacte, ete., by 
Jo. Paul Lomatius (Lomazzo’s well-known 
work on painting). In the introduction he 
regrets wanting the opportunity to write a 
history of art in this country, or— 

Then would M. Nicholas Hilliard’s hand, so much 

admired by strangers as well as by natives, strive for 
a comparison with the milde spirit of the late world’s 
wonder, Raphael Urbine ; for to speak truth, his 
perfection in ingenious illuminating or limning, the 
perfection of painting in them is so extraordinary, that 
when I devised with myself the best argument to set 
it forth, I found none better than to persuade him to 
do it himself to the view of all men by his pen, as he 
had beforeunto by his very learned pencil, which in 
the end he assented to; and by me promiseth a 
treatise of his own practice that way with all con- 
venient speede. Whose true and liuely image you may 
otherwise behold, more than reflected uppon the 
mirroures or glasses, of his two schollers, M. Isaac 
Oliver for Limning and Rowland Lockey for oyle and 
Lim: in some measure. 
It is doubtless ludicrous enough to read of 
a comparison raised between Raphael and 
Hilliard, especially from one who evidently 
has some acquaintance with Italian art; but 
it is a striking testimony to the renown that 
Hilliard had by that time earned, and the 
dignity he was bestowing on English art, 
while Vasari himself called Giulio Clovio “a 
new Michelagnolo.” ‘The contemporary re- 
putation enjoyed by Hilliard was indeed such 
as usually only falls to artists of the highest 
rank. The same writer, in another part of 
his work, speaks of 

Limnings . . . brought to the rare perfection we 
now see, by the most ingenious, painful and skilful 
master Nicholas Hilliard, and his well profitting 
scholar, whose further commendation I refer to the 
curiosity of his works. 

And, again, 

Limnings much used in former times in Church 
books [z.., missal-painting, etc.], as also in drawing by 
the life in small models : of late years by some of our 
own countrymen, as Shoote, Betts, etc. 

The two painters Bettes are apparently 
spoken of by Meres as living in 1598, and 
Haydocke speaks of his practice “in late 
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years,” so that if the “ Portrait of a Young 
Man,” dated 1545, belonging to Mr. George 
Richmond, R.A., be rightly attributed to 
John, he must have attained to considerable 
years; but his death has been stated as 
early as about 1576 (Fox, Eccles. Hist.) The 
Duke of Buccleuch possesses two miniatures 
by this painter, one of Queen Elizabeth, and 
another of Catherine de Balzac, who married 
Esmé Stuart, Duke of Lennox, as well as 
another of Esmé Stuart himself, which is 
perhaps also by the same artist. From the 
Revel’s Accounts Xmas XV Elizabeth 
(1572), we learn that he was employed upon 
the same class of work as generally fell 
to the lot of painters here at that time,— 
“ To John Bette and his wiffe for one daye 
and one nighte spangling of the head peecs 
. js.” In January 1561-2, a “John 
Betts, Servaunte of the Pastrye,” gave the 
queen “ one pye of quinces” for a new year’s 
gift, and received in return ‘“twoo guilt 
spoones, per oz. 4 0z.;” but I have not yet 
ascertained whether he has any connection 
with the painter or not. By Thomas Bettes 
the Duke of Buccleuch has a miniature of 
Thomas Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, afterwards 
Viscount Brackley. All these miniatures 
were exhibited by the Duke at the Winter 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1879. 

Whether Arnolde mentioned by Meres 
lived into James I.’s reign or not we have 
no means of knowing ; and, indeed, the only 
notice I have found of him, as yet, is in the 
Revel’s Accounts already mentioned, and on 
the same occasion, ‘‘ John Arnolde yoman of 
the office for mony paid to Arnolde the 
paynter for the picture of Andromedas x*.,” 
and, later on, ‘“Itm. paide to Arnolde the 
paynter for & in full paymt. for Andramedas 
picture, xx*.”—that is, thirty shillings in all. 

John Shute, mentioned by Haydocke, was 
a painter and architect, who wrote an Zssay 
on Architecture (published 1579 or 1587), 
and who tells us in the dedication that he 
was maintained in Italy by the Duke of 
Northumberland. There is no later notice 
of him than that in Haydocke. 

Leonard Fryer is a painter of whom I 
find no notices but in the year 1605. A 
silver cup, belonging to the Painters-Stainers’ 
Company, is inscribed, “ Leonhart Fryer, 
serjeant painter, gave this A. 1605.” A 
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grant with survivorship, to Leonhart Fryer and John 
de Crites, jointly, of the office of serjeant painter, 
before granted to Leonhart Fryer with reversion to 
John de Crites, 


is dated April 26th, 1605. Finally, a letter 
from Charles, Earl of Devonshire, to Sir 
Thomas Lake, dated from Holborn, Novem- 
ber roth, 1605, asks for “a bill granting to 
Richard Ratcliffe a gunner’s room at Estmessy, 
Essex, void by the death of Leonard Fryer.” 
As biographical materials are so scanty, it is 
not easy at the present date to judge very 
accurately the real characters of the serjeant- 
painters. The office was instituted by Henry 
VIII., and the first holders, John Brown and 
Andrew Wright, do not appear to have been 
more than clever decorators and heraldic 
painters. Nicholas Lysarde certainly prac- 
tised the higher branches ; but he was paid 
fourpence in Queen Elizabeth’s time for gild- 
ing the weathercock of the chapel at Windsor. 
John de Critz, associated with Fryer, was 
considered by Robert Walker to have been 
the best painter in London during the Com- 
monwealth. Robert Streeter, who held the 
office under Charles II., was a historical 
painter of high ambition, and, judging from 
the effective ceiling in the theatre at Oxford, 
does not deserve the oblivion which has be- 
fallen him. Later serjeant painters were 
Robert Highmore, and a much more im- 
portant person, none other than William 
Hogarth. Thus it is at least plausible to 
suppose that Leonard Fryer was also some- 
thing of an artist. 

Under Elizabeth, Hilliard had been por- 
trait painter to the Queen, to make “pictures 
of her body and person in small compasse 
in lymninge only and without shadows.” 
James I. granted him a still more lucrative 
post. 

Whereas our well-beloved servant Nicholas Hilliard, 
gentleman, our principal drawer of small portraits, 
and embosser of medals in gold, in respect of his ex- 
traordinary skill in drawing, graving, imprinting, etc., 
we have granted unto him our special licence for 
twelve years, to invent, make, grave, and imprint any 
pictures of our image or our royal family, and that no 
one do presume to do without his licence obtained, 
etc. 

James I. seems to have had in view the ex- 
ample of his predecessor, who, it is well 
known, forbade all persons to produce her 
portrait until she had appointed some 
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“special cunning painter” to give them a 
fit example to work from. Hilliard’s general 
court employment under James was fairly 
extensive, and the following quotations from 
the Office Books of the Treasurers of the 
Chambers, indicate the prices he obtained. 
To Nicholas Hillyard his Ma‘ Lyner uppon the 
Councell’s warrant dated at Courte at Hampton 
Courte, 28 December 1603 for his paynes and travell 
being appoynted by direction to make certayne pic- 
tures of his Mate w were by his Highness gyven 
unto the Duke of Denmarke Embassador. sl 
xz” x* 
To Nichas Hilliarde upon the Lorde Chamberleynes 
warraunte dated 31 Jan’. 1614-5 for a picture of the 
prince in lynnen [limning] drawen to the waste with a 
rich christall thereon, and delivered to Mr. Murray 
his highness Tutor. viij'. 
(Cunningham, Revels at Court, Introduction.) 


To the testimony of Haydocke and Meres 
we may add that of Peacham, writing in 
1634, some years after the painter’s death :— 

Nor must I be ingratefully unmindful of mine own 
countriemen, who have been and are able to equall 
the best, if occasion served, as old Mr. Hilliard, Mr. 
Isaac Oliver, inferior to none in Christendome for the 
countenance in small. 

Sir W. Sanderson, in his Graphice (1658), 
gives us two of Hilliard’s “secrets,” 
on page 57 :— 

In strong touchesand deep, hard reflections deepened 
with Ivory [black] will show marvellous fair ; this 
was the way of that famous Hilliard, the English 
limner in Queen Elizabeth’s dayes. 

Again, on page 69 :— 

[Liquid] Silver, either with long keeping or the 
moysture of the ayre, will become starved and rusty, 
you must prevent this inconvenience before you lay 
your silver, by covering over the place with a little 
piece of garlic. It will keep it very fair and bright ; 
this secret I had from Mr. Hilliard. 

Whether Hilliard ever did write the trea- 
tise mentioned by Haydocke is entirely a 
matter of doubt. No. 6000 of the Harleian 
MSS. is entitled on the cover in a later hand 
than the rest of the MS., “1679 Hilliard Of 
Limning,” but it is merely a copy of another 
MS. in the British Museum (Addit. 12461), 
written in a more ancient hand, and dedi- 
cated to Mary, Duchess of Buckingham, by 
Daniel King, the author. It seems to have 
been written by a master for the instruction 
of a pupil. Of course, this in turn may be but 
acopy, or perhaps a resumé of Hilliard’s notes. 
Alexander Browne, the limner who taught 
Mrs. Pepys to draw with a success of which 





the genial old gossip himself was “ mighty 
proud,” has largely borrowed from the same 
MS., without acknowledgment, for the letter- 
press of his Ars Fictora, published in 1675 
(being a second and extended edition of his 
Compendious Drawing Book, 1669). 

It would necessarily occupy space to 
attempt any enumeration of Hilliard’s works 
here ; those extant are mostly well known 
and properly appreciated, but, beyond all 
doubt, very many have been destroyed, and 
many more may yet await discovery. In 
Vanderdoort’s Catalogue is mentioned one 
of unusual size and subject, the present 
whereabouts of which I am not acquainted 
with :— 

Done by Old Hilliard, which y® king had of S™ 
James Palmer. Item: y* Spanish fleet, in limning, 
of 88" in a black frame with a shiver, with a glass, 
done upon y* right light. 6 in. by 1 ft. 1} in. 


In the Commonwealth Sale it was valued 
at £3 only, and bought for that sum by Mr. 
Bass, October 8th, 1651. A portrait of 
Catherine Carey, Countess of Nottingham, 
has found its way into the Louvre Collection 
(Musée de la Renaissance, série B., n. 391). 
Of the fourteen examples in Charles I.’s 
collection, several are now at Windsor, but 
they are scarce in our National Collections. 
A very fine specimen, Queen Elizabeth in a 
richly-jewelled dress and lace ruff, forms 
part of the munificent bequest of the late Mr. 
Jones to South Kensington; and there is 
another in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Hilliard is also accredited, but doubtfully, 
with some half-dozen works in oil, and they 
are hardly calculated to extend his reputa- 
tion. 

Cunningham’s opinion, “The chief merit, 
indeed, of Hilliard is, that he helped to form 
the taste and discipline the hand of Oliver,” 
was a somewhat ignorant piece of criticism. 
Hilliard has an individual merit, quite in- 
dependent of any second-hand reputation ; 
few artists have surpassed his wonderfully 
minute touch ; the stiffness of his drawing 
was largely engendered by the costume 
abominations of his time, and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s election to be drawn without shadows 
may have had something to do with a per- 
vading flatness in his work. Most of his 
miniatures are now pallid in tint, having 
faded from exposure, and it must be borne 
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in mind that the major portion of his ex- 
amples are three hundred years old. The 
power of the true artist is evident in all his 
genuine works, and he is lifelike and vivid 
when working at his own free will, as in his 
own portrait, engraved by Chambers in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes, where we will find 
much less restraint than we usually associate 
with his name. 

Hilliard died in 1619, and by his will, 
dated December 24th, 1618, he leaves the 
greater part of his effects to his son and 
pupil Lawrence, his sole executor, but not 
forgetting twenty shillings to the poor of his 
parish. 

His “ well-profitting scholar,” Isaac Oliver, 
had preceded him to the grave. His will 
is dated June 4th, 1619, and was proved on 
the 30th of October of the same year; in it 
he says :— 

All my drawings allreadye finished and unfinished, 
and lymuiag pictures, be they historyes, storyes, or 
anything of lymning whatsoever, of my owne hande 
worke as yet unfinished . . . I give and bequeathe to 


my eldest sonne Peter, yf he shall live and exercise 
that arte or science which he and I nowe doe. 


As Peter Oliver was then only sixteen years 
old, we have here a direct testimony to 
his precocious talent. 

Isaac Oliver was employed by Prince 
Henry. In the Accompte of Sr. David 
Murray (1610—1612), ‘Keeper of the Privy 
Purse to the late noble Prince Henry,” we 
read :— 

Mr. Isaake for three pictures . » xxxij!l, 
The greate picture . : ° . xxxviij', 


Three other pictures . «© « xxxil, 
One greate and two little pictures . xl, 


Among the miniatures of Charles I.’s col- 
lection were three portraits of Prince Henry, 
by Isaac Oliver, which are not improbably 
referred to in the above. One of them was 
copied, life size, by Daniel Mijtens (Vander- 
doort, King’s Bed Chamber at Whitehall, no. 
3). A portrait of this accomplished prince, 
very similar to one of Isaac’s miniatures at 
Windsor, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and there ascribed to Paul Van, Somer. 

One of the “historyes” left unfinished at 
his decease was very remarkable, both for 
size and ambition of subject. It is included 
in the Charles I. collection, among “ 10 
limned pieces . . . in double shutting cases 





with locks and keys and glasses over them,” 
and is described as follows (by Vander- 
doort) : — 

Imprimis : y° great limned piece which was invented 
by Isaac Oliver, and was left unfinished at his decease 
and now by his Majestie’s appointment finished by 
his son Peter Oliver and delivered to y* king being 
oe in his Majestie’s grant of an annuity to y® 
said. 

Which piece is dated 1616 being y® burial of X*‘ in 
white linnen by 4 of His disciples and carried to y® 
grave, one standing with outstretch’d arms to receive 
Him into y® said grave and afar off some § disciples 
in sadness a mourning; and a standing woman 
taking X* by y® left arm, kissing His hand, our Ladye 
lying along in a swoon in a red garment and blew 
drapery upon St. John’s lap ; also a Mary Magdalene 
sitting upon y® ground wringing both her hands a 
greiving. Likewise another woman in an orange 
drapery holding a golden vessel ; and also another 
woman in a yellow habit, looking upward with open 
hands in sorrow. Behind all these said figures there 
is a troop afar off some 9 disciples a greiving, whereof 
one in green, another in yellow, another in blew and 
3 in purple draperies; in all some [24] lesser and 
bigger figures. 114in. by 1 ft. 34in. 


Norgate, whose manuscript is in the 
Bodleian Library, mentions the above work 
in terms of high praise. 


As histories in limning were strangers in England 
[this is not quite exact] the king [Charles I.] com- 
manded the copying of some of his owne pieces of 
Titian, to be translated into English limning, which 
indeed were admirably performed by his servant Mr. 
Peter Oliver. The History of the Entombing of 
Christ begun by Isaac Oliver, but by the Royal Com- 
mand finished by the sonne, of which for the rare art, 
invention colouring and neatness, may be said as 
Vasari speaks of Giulio Clovio ‘‘ inde possiam dire che 
habbia superato gli antichi e moderni; e che sia sta 
a i tempi nostri, un nuovo Michel Agnolo.” A 
Madonna of Mr. Isaac Oliver's limning cost him two 
yeares as himself told me. (Quoted by Dallaway in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes, i., 182, n.) 

Sanderson also mentions this work with 
much applause, but is mistaken in the 
subject :— 


But that which is instar omnium, is an history of a 
Buriall of a Gretian monarch, done upon a large 
Tablet of fine abertive parchment, polished on a 
smooth and well-seasoned ove of pear-tree. It was 
in the hands of Mr. Endymion Porter and begun by 
that incomparable master, Isaack Olyver, almost to 
the end, but it had finishing from his sonne. It was 
a piece of the greatest beauty and perfection (for so 
much) as I think all Europe or the World can pro- 
duce. And I believe if Carlo van Mandras in his 
Dutch history of the famous painters had seen this 
picture, his book might have increased to a tone with 
this worthy description. (Gvaphice, 1658, p. 74.) 


Endymion Porter, of whom there is a noble 
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portrait by Dobson in the National Portrait 
Gallery, did give several pictures to Charles 
I., and exchanged or sold others, but this 
work of Isaac Oliver is not so described in 
Vanderdoort’s MS. In the Commonwealth 
Inventory it is, by an error of the copyist, 
entered as “The Burning of Christ and 
Isaac Oliver.” [Pictures at St. James’s, no. 
43]; it was valued at £100, and sold to 
‘‘Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bass ye 6th March, 
1652.” A comparison with the valuation, 
of other pictures at this great dispersal 
will demonstrate the significance of this 
price. 

The Jones Bequest has also given us an 
example of Isaac Oliver, which is certainly 
one of his finest productions, and was painted 
the year before his death. It is a whole 
length, 93 in. by 6fin., of Richard, 3rd Earl 
of Dorset, on a thick card, and in perfect 
preservation. It is signed 


Isaac Olliuierus fecit 1616. 


This signature, and some others which are 
similar, has given rise to the speculation that 
this artist was a Frenchman, or of French 
extraction, but otherwise there is no reason 
for such an idea, and in the case in point, 
the artist has simply latinised his name in 
conformity to the practice then, and for some 
time after, pretty general. The picture in 
question was formerly in the collection of 
Jeremiah Harman, and at the Bale sale, in 
1881, reached a price not disproportionate 
to its extreme merits, interest, and rarity. 

The dates of several of the works of Peter 
Oliver are within this reign, but his history 
more fully belongs to the next, so that he 
will not be further noticed here; and the 
same remark applies to the Elder Hoskins 
and George Jamesone. 

Robert Lockey, the second pupil of 
Hilliard spoken of by Haydocke, is men- 
tioned by Bone in a MS. catalogue of por- 
traits at Cambridge, made in 1834, as a 
copyist of a portrait of the Lady Margaret, 
mother of Henry VII.; which copy, now in 
the college hall of St. John’s, he says was 
made at the expense of Juliana Clippesbey, 
of Norfolk (W. M. Conway, Art Fournal, 
September 1884). He is possibly identical 
with the painter mentioned by Meres, but 
there was certainly another of that name, 


viz. Nicholas Lockey, or Lockie, as we 
gather from the inscription on the engraved 
portrait of John King, Bishop of London— 
“ Nicola Lockey pinx: et fieri curavit, et 
Simon Passzeus sculpsit.” 

One of the Seagers included in Meres’ 
list is also spoken of in a MS. copy of Henry 
Howard’s translation of the last instructions 
of Charles V. to his son Philip, transcribed 
by Paul Thompson at the end of the six- 
teenth century, where there is a sonnet, of 
which the commencement, quoted in Votes 
and Queries for May 18th, 1850, p. 469, 
runs as follows :— 


Whilest thou in breathinge cullers crimson white 
Drewst these bright eyes, whose language sayth to 


me 
Loe! the right way to Heaven; Love stood by 
t 


e 
Seager ! fayne to be drawne in cullers brighte, 
etc. 


Evelyn, in a letter to Pepys (who was 
making a collection of prints) dated 
Deptford, 7ber 26th, 1690, after mentioning 
the engravers of the early Stuart period, 
says :—-: 

These prints were sold by George Humble and 
Sudbury, at the Pope’s Head, in Cornhill ; by Jenner, 
at the Exchange ; one Seager, I know not where, and 
Roger Daniel, etc. 


Of Peter Cole there is the following notice 
in the Pell Records, March 23rd, 1608 :— 

To Peter Cole, picture maker, the sum of xx" in 
full payment and satisfaction of his demand for the 
picture of his Majestie’s arms by him made and set 
up in his Highness’s Court of Star Chamber (Devon, 
Issues of the Exchequer), Payment had been ordered 
on July Ist, 1606 (/did). 
Arms painting was not an unusual source of 
income for the minor works of the time, and 
at least the price was good. 

In the accounts of Prince Henry already 
alluded to, Robert Peake is mentioned :— 


To Mr. Peake for pictures and frames . = = 
Twoe greate pictures of the Prince 
in Armes at length sente beyond the 
sees . hegre. <a i Sa gain Genpak 
Walpole, quoting from the books of Lord 
Harrington, Treasurer of the Chambers, 
mentions under date October 4th, 1612, a 
payment ‘for several pictures made at the 
commandment of the Duke of York, and 
given away and disposed of by the Duke’s 
grace.” Prince Charles took his degree of 
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Master of Arts at Cambridge, on March 3rd, 
1612-3, and the registry of the University 
records that £13 6s. 8d. was paid to Robert 
Peake to paint a portrait of him in celebra- 
tion of the occasion. The portrait to which, 
in all probability, this notice refers is still at 
Cambridge, and is critically described by 
Mr. Conway :— 


In the portrait Prince Charles stands by a table, 
on which his right arm rests. Two yellow silk 
curtains shut off the top corners of the canvas, the 
one on the left bearing a paper with an inscription 
recording the occasion in memory of which the 
painting was done. The prince is elaborately dressed 
in the fashion of the time. His legs, encased in 
tight pink silk stockings, are remarkably anatomical 
and ugly, bones and muscles showing with great 
distinctness. The face is without expression or any 
great attractiveness, it is that of a rather dull boy; 
the features are clearly but stupidly drawn, and are 
entirely without animation. The painter has devoted 
the whole of his attention to the embroidered stuff of 
the garment, and has succeeded in rendering the 
texture of it fairly ; but his colours were not good, 
and have become dull in time. 


The same writer also says of a portrait of 
James I. at the same place, it 


is clearly by the same hand, and does not call 
for further remark. It seems to have been copied 
more than once, one such copy being preserved in the 
Master’s Lodge at Corpus. 


Peake was also a printseller, and in this 
capacity Evelyn mentions him in the letter 
already quoted :— 


But he who had the most choice was Mr. Peake, 
near Holborn Conduit ; and if there be any that can 
direct you where you may most likely hear what 
became of their plates and works of this kind, I 
believe nobody may so well inform you as Mr. Fai- 
thorne, father to the bookseller, who, if I am not 
mistaken, was apprenticed to Sir William leake, for 
both he and Humble were made knights, and, there- 
fore, it may be worth your while to inquire of him. 


Larkin, whose Christian name I have not 
yet met with, was a painter of some ability ; 
he is mentioned in the quaint and entertain- 
ing autobiography of Edward Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury in the following terms :— 


Richard, Earl of Dorset, to whom otherwise I was 
a stranger, one day invited me to Dorset House, 
where, bringing me into his gallery and shewing me 
many pictures ; he, at last . . . shewed me my own 
picture... a copy of one Larkin a painter drew 
for me, the original whereof I intended before my 
departure to the Low Countries, for Sir Thomas 
Lucy ; but not only the Earl of Dorset, but a greater 
person than I will here nominate [it is surmised that 
Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. is here hinted 


at] got another copy. There was a lady also, wife to 
Sir John Ayres knight, who finding some means to 
get a copy of my picture from Larkin, gave it to 
Mr. Isaac [Oliver] the painter in Blackfriars, and 
desired him to draw it in little, after his manner, 
which being done, she caused it to be set in gold and 
enamelled. (Ed. 1829, pp. 79-80.) 

A portrait of Herbert is still preserved at 
the seat of the Lucys, Charlcote, Warwick- 
shire ; another is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and a miniature precisely similar 
was in the collection of Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, Bart. The Earl of Powis has a 
full-length miniature of him, reclining under 
trees, by Isaac Oliver. The only other 
known notice of this painter is in the Diary 
of Anne Clifford, wife of Richard Earl of 
Dorset ; she sat to him in 1619. 

In the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber for 1623, under July 1st, we have 
another English painter named :— 

To George Cuddington, picture drawer, upon the 

Councell’s warrant dated primo Julii, 1623, for draw- 
inge the picture of the Infanta [Maria] of Spayne, 
which was delivered into His Majestie’s bedchamber, 
XXX". 
This is the only notice of this painter I have 
met with; but it may be noticed that the 
sum paid is considerable, and should indicate 
corresponding merit in the work, which has 
been supposed identical with a picture in the 
possession of the Earl of Denbigh, at Newn- 
ham Paddox. It was exhibited, with the 
British Portrait Gallery, at Manchester, 1857, 
afterwards at South Kensington, 1866, and 
is described as a work of considerable ability. 
The back is inscribed, “ This is the picture of 
the Infanta of Spain, that was brought over 
by the Duke of Bucks. She was to have 
married King Charles the First.” It has the 
additional interest of being a unique (authen- 
tic) portrait of this personage. It is a bust 
portrait, on panel, 22 in. by 16 in., fair hair, 
in embroidered white dress, with large ruff 
and large jewelled cross. 

Peacham, in his Compleat Gentleman (xiii. 
126), writcs in the following terms of an 
English amateur, who well deserves his 
eulogy :— 

Nor can I overpasse the ingenuity and excellency 
of many Nobles and Gentlemen of our owne Nation 
herein, of whom I know many: but none in my 
opinion who deserveth more respect and admiration 
for his skill and practice herein than Master Nathaniel 
Bacon, of Broome, in Suffolk (younger sonne to the 
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Most Honourable and Bountifull minded Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, knight and eldest Baronet), not inferior in my 
judgment to our skilfullest masters. 


Norgate (as quoted by Dallaway in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes, V., 190, n.) tells us ofa pink colour 
of his preparation :— 

Pinke . . . isa colour soe usefull and hard to get 

good, as gave occasion to my late deare friend Sir N. 
Bacon, K.B. (a gentleman whose rare parts and 
generous disposition, whose excellent learning and 
great skill in this and good arts, deserves a never 
dying memory) to make or find a pink, so very good, 
as my consinell P. Oliver (without disparagement to 
any the most excellent in this art) making proofe of 
some that I gave him, did highly commend it and 
used none other to his dyinge day ; wherewith and 
with Indian Lake hee made sure expressions of those 
deep and glowing shadows in those histories he copied 
after Titian, that no oyle painting should appeare 
more warme and fleshy than those of this hand. 
This is followed by the recipe for the pig- 
ment in question. The examples of him 
showed at South Kensington in 1866 caused 
the late Samuel Redgrave to remark that they 
showed “ none of the timidity of the amateur, 
and prove him to have been an excellent 
artist.” The most noteworthy specimens of 
his work are atGorhambury. The date 1615 
usually given as that of his death is clearly 
erroneous, for on May roth, 1624, he writes 
a letter to Jane Lady Cornwallis, in which he 
says, “‘ Bid Jhon Fenn to send my coullers as 
soon as possible.” Again, on November 6th 
of the same year, the Countess of Bedford 
writes to him, telling him, amongst other 
things, “When you come next to town we 
shall be able to show you some good new 
peises of painting at Harrington House.” In 
a letter from Sir Edmund Bacon to Lady 
Jane Bacon, June 1628, we read: “ My 
brother’s monument [that of Sir Nathaniel, in 
Culford Church] goeth well forward ; I saw 
yt, so much as ys done, the day before Icame 
out of towne.” The last three quotations are 
from the private correspondence of Jane 
Lady Cornwallis (published by the Chetham 
Society), respectively on pages 102, 112, and 
194, but there are no further notices in that 
publication, which well might have been ex- 
pected to yield more. 

Robert (or Richard) Greenbury, another 
painter of this time, is first heard of in 1625, 
when he was employed by the East India 
Company to paint a large picture detailing 
the tortures inflicted on the English at the 





Amboyna massacre. We learn this from 
the Carleton correspondence (State Papers, 
Domestic Series). Sanderson had seen this 
picture and says he wished it to be burnt for 
fear of inflaming the passions of the people, 
and proceeds to tells us that it so affected 
the widow of one of the victims that she 
swooned at the sight of it. It probably 
therefore was not wanting in energy of ex- 
pression, but was destroyed by order of the 
Council for fear of causing disturbances. It 
seems an odd sort of work to set an artist 
upon at all, and if this were the only notice 
of him we might well suppose him a very 
inferior fellow indeed. However, in 1627 he 
sold a portrait of Arthur Lake, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (dated 1616), to New College, 
Oxford, for £4, which is still in existence. 
The sum is small enough, but the picture is 
interesting and not ill painted, and we are 
fairly justified in presuming it to have been 
his own work. In the following year, 1628, 
his name appears in the list of Recusants in 
Westminster, where he is described as a 
‘‘ picture drawer.” In 1636 he repaired some 
of the Crown pictures (here he is called 
Richard, but in all probability the same per- 
son is meant). A copy of a Diana and 
Calisto sold by the Commonwealth among 
the goods of Charles I. to Captain Geere for 
422, is put down to him (Grimberry). 
Finally, Evelyn, going to New College, 
Oxford, on October 24th, 1664, saw in the 
Chapel a painting on blue cloth, in chiao- 
scuro, of the Last Supper by “one Green- 
borow.” This is no longer in existence. 

Evelyn in his Diavy, under date 1626, men- 
tions that his portrait was then painted by 
“ one Chanterell, no ill painter.” This may 
be another native artist, but I have met with 
no other notice of him; the name Victor 
Chanterelle, however, occurs in the “ Certifi- 
cate of Strangers,” resident in Broad Street, 
and “b. in the city of Paris in Fraunce;” 
he is not described as a painter, so we hesitate 
in assuming their identity. 

In this limited space I have endeavoured 
to present a summary of little-known evi- 
dences of native art in England in the time 
of James I. Had I merely desired to string 
a number of names together, many could 
have been included, such as Thomas Tylar, 
Jacob Challoner, Knight, John Maunchy, 
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Arthur Brown, Hamlett, Camden, and other 
of the heraldic painters and decorators of the 
time. I have also omitted one Patoun, whose 
name and date, 1586, is ona portrait of Fulke 
Greville, rst Lord Brooke, and Richard 
Burbage the actor, generally believed to have 
practised painting, and whose initials and the 
date 1597 are on the back of the “ Felton” 
portrait of Shakespeare, the supposed original 
of Martin Droeshout’s engraving, though they 
be presumed to have lived on till James I.’s 
time. My aim generally has been to collect 
the painters of whom we have distinct con- 
temporary notice, and of whom examples 
are still extant. I have often thought the 
Winter Exhibitions at the Royal Academy 
might do much more to illustrate the early 
periods of English art than has yet resulted 
from them, and cannot refrain from suggest- 
ing that a very interesting special collection, 
on the plan of the Holbein Exhibition and 
that of the Norwich School, might be founded 
on the materials of this paper. The known 
examples of Rowland Lockey, Robert Peake, 
George Cuddington, Larkin, Robert Green- 
bury, and Nathaniel Bacon, together with a 
representative selection from the works of 
Hilliard, Isaac Oliver, the brothers Bettes, 
the pictures ascribed to Burbage, and the 
Patoun above mentioned, would form a col- 
lection of considerable interest, and the 
evidence to be gathered from the pictures 
themselves would undoubtedly be of great 
value in recognising other unassigned works. 
The utility of such study may be questioned 
by those who take little or no interest in the 
past, or who can summon no antiquarian 
pleasure in the relics of bygone art ; but it is 
doubtless unsatisfactory to have so many 
anonymous portraits in existence, and all who 
desire to see the art history of our country 
placed in its proper light will understand and 
appreciate the motive of such study. 
ALFRED BEAVER. 





jQotes on London THall. 
By Joun E. Price, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Part I. 


Prince. Did Julius Ceesar build that place, my lord ? 

Gloster. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place, 
Which since succeeding ages have reedified. 

Prince. Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age he built it? 

Buck, Upon record, my gracious lord. 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were not registered, 
Methinks the truth’should live from age to age, 
As ’t were retailed to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

SHAKESPEARE, ich, L//, ii. 1. 


iF we contemplate for a little the 
present condition of London, 
think of its vast extent, and of 
its rapid growth and ever in- 
creasing size, and consider how implicitly its 
inhabitants have to rely, for the security of 
their lives and property, mainly on that 
respect for law and order, which they them- 
selves do so:much to foster and encourage, 
—it is difficult to realize the distinction 
between the aspect of the city now, and 
that which it must have presented to the 
mind of an observer in the middle ages, or 
at any time when it possessed, as it formerly 
did, the many and diversified features of a 
fortified town, environed by a wall of great 
solidity and strength, supported by bastions 
and ornamental towers, such walls, with the 
addition of chains and barriers across lanes 
and roads, precluding all access to the city, 
save by the means of gates and posterns, to 
the care and protection of which the various 





wards into which the city of London was - 


divided had each to contribute a proportion- 
ate quota of armed men, and to the repair 
and conservation of which, a tax, technically 
known as “ murage,” was imposed upon the 
citizens at large, as was “pavage” for the 
repairing of the highways, and “ pontage” 
for the privilege of passing over, or beneath, 
such of the bridges as were subject to civic 
jurisdiction. 

This mural boundary, which once envi- 
roned London and enclosed an area of some 
three hundred and seventy acres, has now 
almost entirely disappeared. Its history will 
survive in the antiquarian literature of our 
time ; but its actual existence will shortly be 
only identified by some few remnants which 
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are still standing, and which, in the interests 
of archzology, it is to be hoped may long 
be spared. These comprise an interest- 
ing section upon Tower Hill, and the still 
more important foundations yet existing 
under the cellars of Messrs. Barber’s ware- 
houses in Cooper’s Row; a piece in the 
thoroughfare of London Wall, upon which 
a commemorative inscription has been 
placed ; the comparatively modern bastion at 
Cripplegate ; and a section uncovered in the 
Old Bailey, but now effectually blocked in. 
The latter is shown in the annexed woodcut, 





LONDON WALL AT OLD BAILEY. 


the portion represented being that adjoining 
St. Martin’s Church, whence the wall pursued 
its course from Ludgate to the Thames. 
There is also an exceedingly interesting 
fragment, inasmuch as the facing stones are 
so well preserved, yet cared for beneath the 
business premises of Messrs. Tylor in War- 
wick Lane; likewise some few other in- 
stances to be hereafter noted in detail ; 
but, with these exceptions, the whole of 
this wondrous mass of masonry has, to all 
intents and purposes, disappeared from view ; 
and we find ourselves with an example before 





us of historical repetition, viz., that, as in the 
early part of the fourth century London was 
unfortified and an unwalled town, in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century it 


has reverted to a similar condition. This 
change, as contrasted with others of the 
walled towns of antiquity, is both curious and 
interesting ; and it is desirable to preserve a 
record as fully illustrated as is possible of 
that which has existed in the intervening 
centuries. At Chester (Deva) we can still 
identify the boundaries of the city on its old 
Roman lines; so, also, do we still possess the 
walls at York (Zvdoracum); and the highly 
interesting remains of those which, fallen, 
damaged, and broken as they are by the 
effects of time and other causes, still mark 
the boundaries of the old town of Col- 
chester * (Camulodunum). At  Silchester 
(Calleva) they yet stand, rising to a height 
of 18 feet, with the enormous width of no 
less than 15 feet, and enclosing an area of 
some 120 acres,—a space about 12 acres 
more than that environed by the walls at 
Colchester, but identical with the area 
covered by Wroxeter (Uriconium), where 
only portions of the walls are standing on the 
surface. In other localities, such as at St. 
Albans ( Verulam), Lincoln (Lindum), Leices- 
ter (Rate), Lymne (Portum Lemanis), Rich- 
borough (Autupie), and some few other sites, 
illustrations of the walls may yetbe seen. As 
compared with the foregoing, London stands 
pre-eminent, thearea enclosed being more than 
three times greater than in any of the other 
places. The limits of this enclosure can now 
be readily identified, for we are enabled, by 
the aid of the discoveries which have been 
made from time to time, to indicate with 
certainty the line taken by the wall, to note 
the strict uniformity observed in its con- 
struction, and to lay down with accuracy, 
upon any suitable map, the almost semicir- 
cular course it took from its starting-point 
adjoining the Tower of London on the east, 
to its termination near to a corresponding 


* Further damage to the walls at Colchester was 
feared ashort timesince. These time-worn memorials 


should be protected as national monuments. Thanks 
to the energetic action of Mr. H. Laver, a member 
of the Corporation of Colchester, the danger is stayed 
for the present, but, as intimated ina note published in 
THE ANTIQUARY for last month, steps should be taken 
to effectually prevent its recurrence in the future. 
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fortress familiarly known as Baynard’s Castle, 
near to the Fleet River on the west. 

In the quotation which I have introduced 
from one of Shakespeare’s plays, reference is 
made to what appears to have been always 
an existing tradition, viz., the association 
between the Tower of London and the 
Roman occupation of its site. This tradi- 
tion, draped in poetic language, is fittingly 
immortalised for all time, and is further 
illustrated by the -name which still clings to 
the keep of the great fortress. This has 
always been designated as the ‘‘White” or 
‘* Ceesar’s” Tower. It is, of course, a cer- 
tainty that any association with the great 
Julius is but mythical, for there has certainly 
been no masonry discovered, in connection 
with any Wall of London, belonging to that 
brief period of our history with which he 
was connected. That Roman work, how- 
ever, did exist, and still does exist, beneath 
the foundations of the Tower has now been 
fully proved, and that by some recent dis- 
coverles of a highly interesting character. 
The tradition, therefore, is not so imaginary 
as we may have been led to suppose, but 
derives a further interest from the illustra- 
tions which have been recently brought to 
light ; for the masons’ work which is still to 
be seen standing is unquestionably in Romano 
more, if not actually constructed during what 
is termed the occupation. 

These discoveries, moreover, have a further 
interest inasmuch as they illustrate theaccount 
given by Maitland of certain remains which 
had been observed on the cccasion of exca- 
vations made within the precincts of the 
Towermore than 150 yearsago. Hewrites :—* 

That in digging the foundations of large store- 
houses, which are situate on the south side of the 
White Tower, the workmen in 1720, or thereabouts, 
met with old foundations of stone, above three yards 
in breadth, supposed to be the remains of some 
ancient tower on that spot, of which history gives no 
account, and so cemented together that it was with 
much difficulty they were forced up by beetle and 
wedgese 


It is stated on varying authority t that 
William the Conqueror, when he crossed the 


* Maitland’s History of London, vol. i., p. 148. 

7 See History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London, by John Bayley, F.S.A.; also Zhe Military 
Architecture of the Tower of London, by G. T. 
Clark, Esq. 


_ Thames, marched in person to complete the 


investment of London, and that he found 
the ancient city resting upon the left bank 
of its river, protected on its landward side 
by a strong wall with mural towers and an 
external ditch. Before entering the city, he 
is said to have given instructions for a for- 
tress to be built which should command it. 
This was but a temporary camp, for a further 
study of the ground led to the selection of a 
site for his future citadel, and which we are told 
was on the eastern flank of the city defences, 
displacing for that purpose a part of the 
Roman wall, including the two towers next 
to the Thames. The keep, it is said, was 
erected on the site of the second of the 
Roman bulwarks, by Gundulf, a monk of 
Bec, in Normandy, about the year 1078, and 
soon after his arrival in this country, where 
he pursued his profession as an architect. 
In the accompanying engraving, taken from 
an original drawing and hitherto unpublished, 
appears a faithful representation of certain 
alterations adjoining the apse, which have led 
to the discoveries to which I have already 
referred. 

In the illustration may be noticed the 
situation of the Horse Armoury (a), the 
Wardrobe Tower (3), the site of Deposi- 
tory for Books and Papers (c), the Military 
Store-office, recently demolished (p), St. 
John’s Chapel, apse of White Tower (E), 
and, adjacent to the south-east angle, a 
fragment of the Roman Wall. Its position 
has a further interest than that already in- 
dicated, as it illustrates, to some extent, the 
question as to where the Liberties of the - 
‘Tower actually ceased, and the city jurisdic- 
tion began, and bears out the statement of 
Coke, who in his Zustitutes writes :—— 


The Ancient Wall of London extendeth through 
the Tower ; all that part on the West is within the 
City and Parish of All Saints’, Barking . . . There- 
fore, Weston the principal, and Sir Gervas Elweys 
the accessory, in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
committed in the Tower on the West of the City 
Wall, were tried in the City of London. 


In the section of the wall which has been 
exposed we note all the characteristic fea- 
tures of Roman masonry; but its construction, 
which harmonises in all the various details 
with that adopted throughout the line, points 
to a comparatively late period. It may be 
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described as an ashlar facing of stone and 
tile, inclosing a mass of concrete rubble. 
The carefully-squared blocks of ragstone are 
well defined, as are the three courses of red 
bonding tiles, which may be seen in line 
throughout the wall, together with the orna- 
mental plinth of ironstone blocks, forming a 
plain projecting face at the base of the wall, 
and at a short distance only from the ground. 
These blocks measure from twelve inches to 
two or three feet in length, and in their posi- 


of Roman London.* Indeed, it was mainly 
due to his earnest endeavours at the time 
that this particular portion was not con- 
demned to destruction. By Mr. Smith’s 
exertions it was saved from wholesale demo- 
lition ; but it became, through the require- 
ments of modern buildings, to a great extent 
hidden by them, and, unless sought for now 
by any interested inquirer, is concealed from 
ordinary view. This particular section re- 
joiced in the possession of its external facing, 
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ROMAN REMAINS AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


tion accord with a similar method of con- 
struction still to be seen in the city wall at 
Carlisle and elsewhere. 

As an illustration of the general method 
of construction adopted by the engineers 
and architects who planned and erected the 
city wall, we have no better than that which 
was revealed on Tower Hill, not far from the 
present site, some thirty years ago, and which 
has been so fitly and ably described by my 
friend Mr. Roach Smith in his ///ustrations 


such as was recently observed in so perfect 
a condition in the fine and perfect section, 
over seventy feet in length, lately removed in 
order to meet the necessities of the new 
Inner-Circle Railway on Tower Hill. Any 
description of the latter, which has now dis- 
appeared, accords so identically with that 
which still exists, and has been recorded by 
so acute an observer as Mr. Roach Smith,. 

* Vide Illustrations of Roman London, by C. R. 
Smith, F.S.A., p. 15. 
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that I am induced to quote his account of 
the examination he was enabled to make of 
the piece referred to :— 


The wall (he says) was laid open quite to its 
foundation. A trench had been dug between two 
and three feet deep. This trench was filled in, or 
“ puddled in,” as itis termed, with a bed of clay and 
flints ; upon this were laid boulders and concrete to 
about a foot thick. Upon the foundation was placed 
a set-off row of large square stones; upon them four 
layers of small stones, regularly and neatly cut ; then 
a bonding course of three rows of red tiles, above 
which are six layers of stones separated by a bonding 
course of tiles as before, from a third division of five 
layers of stones ; the bonding course of tiles above 
these is composed of two rows of tiles, and in like 
manner the facing was carried to the top. The tiles 
of the third row were red and yellow ; and they ex- 
tended through the entire width of the wall, which 
was about ten feet, the height having been apparently 
nearly thirty feet. The core of the wall is composed of 
rubble cemented together with concrete in which 
lime predominates, as is usual with Roman mortar. 
Pounded tile is also used in the mortar which cements 


the facing. 


It is to this particular kind of cement that 
Fitzstephen refers when he speaks of the 
existence of Roman masonry beneath the 
foundations of the Tower. Writing in the 


reign of Henry II., he refers to the Palatine 
Tower as being a fortress on the east of the 
city, of great size and strength, with a court 
and walls erected on a deep foundation, the 


mortar used in the building being “ tem- 
pered with the blood of beasts.” This latter 
singular expression, the full importance of 
which was probably not thought of by the 
chronicler, is well illustrated by the researches 
of modern times. The cement. cum sanguine 
animalium temperato of Fitzstephen can be 
no other than Roman mortar, the peculiar 
salmon-coloured hue of which at once clearly 
distinguishes it from the mortar employed in 
buildings of a later age. As a combination 
of pounded brick or tile with a due propor- 
tion of lime, this cement acquired great 
tenacity, and became so firm and solid that, 
in attempting to dislodge the ruins of Roman 
buildings, it is frequently found to be even 
harder and more difficult to remove than are 
the bricks or stones of which the building 
has been constructed. This peculiarity is 
usually attributed to the fact of the lime 
being burnt on the spot where it was to be 
used, and there mixed with the broken stones 
or tiles while hot and fresh. Fitzstephen 


also tells us that the wall of the city was 
high and thick, with seven double gates, 
having on the north side towers placed at 
proper intervals; and further, that it was 
formerly protected on the south in like 
manner, but “that most excellent river, the 
Thames, which abounds in fish, and in which 
the tide ebbs and flows, runs on that side, 
and has in a long space of time washed down, 
undermined, and subverted the walls in that 
part.” 

It is to be feared that, were the chronicler 
writing of the “excellent river” and as 
“abounding in fish” at the present day, 
he would adopt a somewhat different strain. 
Evidence has, however, been met with of 
late years of the southern wall of which he 
speaks as ‘‘ undermined and subverted,” and 
this of itself is a testimony to the general 
truthfulness of his record. Indications of 
the wall were discovered by Mr. Roach Smith 
some years ago at a depth of fourteen or 
fifteen feet, in Thames Street. He traced 
it from Lambeth Hill to Queenhithe.* In 
thickness it measured from eight to ten 
feet and its height, from the bottom of the 
sewer then in course of formation, about 
eight feet. It was constructed on oaken 
piles, over which was laid a stratum of chalk 
and stones, and upon this a course of hewn 
sandstones, each measuring from three to 
four feet by two and two and a-half feet, 
cemented with the well-known compound of 
quicklime, sand, and pounded tile. Upon 
this solid substructure was laid the body of 
the wall, formed of ragstone, flint, and lime, 
bonded at intervals with courses of plain and 
curved-edged tiles. The construction, in 
fact, harmonising, as do the measurements, 
with that observed along other portions of 
the line. 

These foundations, however, presented 
some unusual features, which illustrated the 
comparatively late date at which the wall 
had been erected. They were found to be 
composed to a great extent of large worked 
stones, many of which were ornamented and 
decorated with sculptured figures, indicating 
that they had belonged to buildings of higher 
antiquity than the wall, and been here made 

* Archaologia, vol. xxix., pp. 150, 151, and J//us- 
trations of Roman London, by C. R. Smith, F.S.A., 
p. 19. 
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use of as building materials. There were 
pieces of worked marble, fragments of tombs, 
mouldings, cornices, and other architectural 
details in large quantities. They had proved 
useful to the builders of a former age, had 
served their purpose, and were now about to 
be utilised in similar fashion, for, carted away 
by the contractors, they were simply broken 
up, and worked into concrete for the foun- 
dations of some of our modern buildings. 
There was, however, time for them to silently 
tell their story, and that is one of no mean 
importance to the student of the early history 
of our city, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the still more important remains 
of a like nature, which have been recently 
discovered in other portions of the city wall. 
The number of these stones, their size, 
variety, and the artistic detail upon them, 
confirmed beyond question what has often 
been denied,* viz., the existence of notable 
public buildings and structures of importance 
in the old and prosperous days of the Roman 
city. 
(Zo be continued). 


Se 
Cwo Did Religious jPlaps. 


eee 


E words miracle-blays and mysteries 
indefinitely applied to early drama- 
tic literature are misleading, in- 
asmuch as a large proportion of 
the plays that have come down to us, especi- 


* But for the discovery of these remains in Thames 
Street the erection of a wall upon the river bank could 
hardly have been actually proved. Its existence had 
been always doubted from the fact of there being no 
traces of it visible. Lord Lyttelton, however, pro- 
bably gives the correct explanation for their absence. 
He says that ‘‘in the reign of Henry II. it was not 
necessary to repair the ruined wall of the city along 
the river, as there was no danger of an enemy being 
able to sail up to it after the Tower and Bridge were 
built.” Malcolm, writing with the imperfect knowledge 
of his time, speaks of the paucity of all remains to be 
associated with the buildings of Londinium. What 
up to his day had been discovered leads him to say 
that ‘the Romans erected very few buildings of 
solidity in this metropolis, or that the ruins were 
worked into succeeding buildings. We have no 
shafts of columns, no capitals or cornices, nor any 
large squared plain stones, demonstrative of ruins of 
magnificence ; the splendour of Augusta was confined 
to the decorations of internal walls and pavements.” 


ally in England, are not plays founded on 
the miracles of saints; and the use of the 
word mystery by a trade body of skilled 
workmen is almost forgotten. Yet that 
sense of the word, steve, misterium, short- 
ened from the Latin miénisterium, act or 
Junction, which, as M. Petit de Julleville 
shows, was employed in the middle ages to 
denote a liturgic drama simply as part of the 
“function” of the church, without any 
reference to the hidden mysteries of faith, 
as well as the work-action or art of combined 
workmen, is the origin of a truly historic 
term. When the drama stepped out of 
liturgic action in the church, the secularized 
religious play was still called a mistére, or 
mistery ; when the same play came to be 
“produced” by the members of a secular 
“art, craft, or mystery,” it had a double 
claim to the use of the name. The French 
have adopted the two offspring, mistére and 
mestier (métier), each with its clear significa- 
tion. For us the term religious plays is now 
far more descriptive, and less ambiguous or 
open to misconception than either miracle- 
play or mystery. 

The cogency of these remarks was sug- 
gested on considering how to designate two 
interesting plays to which I should like to 
call attention. There is at present in one 
of the cases at the British Museum, among 
the valuable collection displayed by the 
trustees to illustrate the history of musical 
notation, a small manuscript quarto, which 
contains the Office of the Circumcision, and 
at the end several other short offices for 
Christmas, Easter, etc., including the music 
to be sung throughout. This precious 
volume, written in the twelfth century, in 
ancient days belonged to the Cathedral 
of Beauvais (about forty miles from Paris, 
in Oise); after the French revolution it 
found its way abroad, in 1860 was in the 
possession of M. Pacchiarotti of Padua, 
and has recently been purchased for our 
national collection. While rejoicing at our 
good fortune, one cannot help a sympathetic 
regret that the French have thus lost one of 
the most interesting relics of their early 
drama. For, however valuable to the lovers 
of early music (and we have the testimony 
of M. Danjou to the elevated and expressive 
character of some of that contained in the 
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volume), it is one of the short pieces at the 
end which stamps the book with its peculiar 
mark. “A play of Daniel was found in 
Beauvais to Thy honour, O Christ,—found 
by the young men” :— 

Ad honorem tui, Christe, 

Danielis ludus iste, 

In Belvaco est inventus 

Et invenit hunc juventus. 


Here we have a play, in Latin verse inter- 
spersed with some French words, of 392 
lines, together with the music to which it was 
intended that the young clerks should chant 
it. It was, in fact, something between an 
opera and an oratorio. The story is the old 
one, of King Balthazar, the mysterious writ- 
ing, Daniel’s interpretation, and the lion’s 
den, with his miraculous preservation. I 
may say in passing that the prophet Habak- 
kuk (Abacuc) for this purpose was rather badly 
treated ; an angel catching him by the hair 
of his head leads him to the den, and orders 
him to feed Daniel, after which he is taken 
back. ‘The personages are numerous,—Bal- 
thazar, his princes, satraps, and magi, the 
queen, Daniel, Darius with princes, a 
citharist, Abacuc, and an angel, also a 
chorus (conductus), who brings in the 
queen, and afterwards Daniel— 
Congaudenies celebremus Natalis solempnia. 


The play ends, as of course was its object, 
with prophecies of Christ, by Daniel, ‘‘ Ecce 
venit sanctus ille sanctorum sanctissimus,” 
etc., the angel exclaiming :— 

Nuncium vobis fero de supernis 

Natus est Christus, Dominator orbis, 

in Bethleem Jude, 

Sic enim propheta dixerat ante. 
The play, well-known to French writers, and 
published in the works of Danjou and 
Coussemaker, resembles the Daniel of 
Hilarius (a pupil of Abelard), also of the 
twelfth century; both are semi-liturgic, 
dramas of the transition period, as they 
were never an integral part of the office, 
being intended, it is supposed, for the recrea- 
tion of the young clerks who played them, 
but also used to heighten the effect of the 
sacred feast of Christmas, at which they are 
known to have been performed. 

Now, it is this fact of the performance of 

the Daniel of Beauvais at Christmas that 
supplies us with a clue to the history of 


these and some other early French plays. 
Through this clue which has been elaborately 
worked out by M. Sepet (Les Prophétes 
du Christ, Paris, 1878),* a most interesting 
link is given with some of the plays in 
English collections, although these are of 
later date. There exists a sermon, very 
generally ascribed in the middle ages to 
Augustine (though rejected as apocryphal 
by the Benedictines), which is found in a 
breviary of Arles of the twelfth century as 
a lesson for the office of Christmas, in which 
the writer adjures the Jews to come forward 
and testify to Christ; and he brings forth 
in succession, dialogue-wise, quoting their 
own words, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Moses, 
David, Habbakuk, Simeon, Zachariah and 
Elizabeth, John the Baptist, Virgil, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the Sybil. This ‘ lesson,” 
which there is reason to believe was intoned 
or recited by one or perhaps two voices, is 
the germ from which grew the early French 
liturgic drama ot Zhe Prophets of Christ 
(Limoges), containing nearly the same per- 
sonages, also performed at Christmas. In 
the various dramatic developments of the 
idea furnished by this sermon, others, such 
as Balaam, Aaron, even Adam, Abel, and 
Abraham, were added to the Procession of 
Prophets, who were all to do honour to 
the coming Christ. Further, the stories of 
certain members of the “ Procession” were 
selected as subjects for entire plays ; hence 
we get the plays of Daniel (as that of Beau- 
vais); of Balaam, a favourite subject; of 
Abel; of Adam, eg., Le Drame d Adam, 
the third act of which consists of the pro- 
cession headed by Abraham; and others, 
possibly too the idea for a separate play of 
Abraham. M. Sepet goes so far, in effect, 
as to say that the collection of plays or 
“ mystére du Viel Testament” of the six- 
teenth century is but a further amplification 
of this process of assimilation and disinte- 
gration. 

But however far the dramatization of 
separate histories went, the notion of a 
series of prophets uttering their testimony 
for Christ was still retained, either as play, 
monologue, or show. In our own cycles of 


* First issued as five articles in the Bibliotheque 
de [Ecole des Chartes, Sér. 6, vols. iii, iv., and 
vol, xxxviii. 
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the fifteenth century, the plays taken from 
the Old Testament are set at the beginning, 
in chronological order, and are usually linked 
to those of the New Testament by a play or 
plays dealing with prophecy ; the idea natur- 
ally occurring that they are so arranged in 
accordance with the order of the Bible. But 
this idea does not explain the great blanks, 
or the apparently arbitrary choice of subjects ; 
M. Sepet’s essay introduces a unity of design 
and of growth, which enables a comprehension 
of the scattered plays and allusions, not only 
in English and French, but in every literature 
where the so-called sermon of Augustine was 
known. Thus, in the Chester collection, the 
fifth play on Moses, Balaak, and Balaam 
with his ass (a very important personage !) 
introduces the Salutation; while the pro- 
phecies of the Sybil follow that subject ; at 
Coventry a long row of “The Prophets” 
come between the stories of Moses and of 
Anna (mother of Mary); while in the two 
Yorkshire cycles, York and Woodkirk, 
(Towneley), ‘“ Processus Prophetarum” either 
follows or precedes (this latter probably is 
an error of the old copyist) the history of 
Pharaoh and the Red Sea. In a series 
where the subjects are treated with such 
dramatic and metric ability as, for example, 
the York plays, it is particularly puzzling to 
come upon a long monologue with quota- 
tions from the Vulgate; read in the light of 
M. Sepet’s essay, it becomes apparent how 
the old Christmas “lesson,” handed down 
through various plays, had been introduced 
into the later cycles, and become a necessary 
portion of their teaching. 

By the time that the story of Abraham 
came to form a part of these later cycles of 
plays, the patriarch had lost his character as 
prophet of Christ, though this typical value 
may have been commonly understood. The 
second play under our eye, on the history 
of Abraham and Isaac, which has been dis- 
interred in a fifteenth century manuscript at 
Brome Hall, Suffolk, and printed in a recent 
number of Axglia,* shows this completely. 
The play appears to have been written for 
separate performance, and is concluded by 
the address of a ‘‘ Doctor” to the audience, 
in which he enforces the lessons of faith and 
obedience, but says not a word about pro- 

* Anglia, Band vii., heft 3, 1884, p. 316. 


phecy or type of Christianity. The subject 
of Abraham and Isaac was a favourite in 
England; it is found in each of our four 
cycles, and we have the Dublin and Brome 
plays besides. ‘There was one also at Bever- 
ley, and mention has just turned up of ‘A 
booke of Abraam and Isaacke, in the kepyng 
of the churche wardeyns” of St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, in 1491. But of all the six 
texts remaining, this of Brome is the most 
pathetic and true to nature; in its play of 
feeling between father and child, the struggle 
between obedience and duty, the reference 
to the mother, the joyful rebound of emotion 
after the painful strain between duty and 
affection, expressing itself in the kisses of 
Abraham, and the apostrophes of Isaac to 
the “gentle sheep,”—all these make up a 
moving dramatic treatment worthy the perusal 
of a modern reader. By such means was 
simple faith taught and nourished, the 
elements of everlasting interest, human and 
divine, within the old story were seized and 
recognised in this play of our East Anglian 
forefathers. 
L, TOULMIN-SMITH. 
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Ralph Allen, jrior Park, and 
Bath. 


PART I, 
By R. E, PEACH. 


HERE is a very general feeling pre- 
valent that the epoch of Beau 
Nash in Bath is that of which the 
Bathonians of to-day are most 

proud, and which they regard as most 

honourable in their annals. If a Bath resi- 
dent visits a distant locality, and falls 
amongst strangers, as he is likely to do, the 
first reference to his famous city is certain to 
be in connection with the times and exploits 
of Beau Nash. This is very natural when it 
is considered that Goldsmith took such pains 
to invest the life of the vulgar old charlatan 
with such interesting attributes, and that he 
lent the aid of his irresistible pen to describe 
the deeds of a man, who, if he had lived in 
the present day, would scarcely have aspired 
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to the dignity of a billiard-marker. If, to 
some extent, Nash reflected in his life and 


character the coarseness and vulgarity of a - 


certain portion of the upper class of his day, 
and if, to some extent also, he toned down 
and reduced to subjection the unruly spirits, 
which, in a rude and coarse age, gravitated to 
Bath, he did so, not because he cared one 
jot for refinement or morality, but because he 
could not rule over anarchy and disorder. 
The chief object of Nash was personal 
aggrandisement and power. To this end he 
framed his code of laws Arbiter Elegan- 
tiarum. Such a code of laws showed how 
well Nash understood the “little people of 
his little kingdom,” and in applying them he 
displayed decision, tact, and judgment. 
Making due allowance for the difference 
in the times in which we live, such leading- 
strings would now be regarded as a ponderous 
joke. It is scarcely possible to believe that 
ladies and gentlemen could have submitted 
to such a Draconic code. So far Nash 
showed his sagacity that in all the public 
assemblies he took care that the most rigid 
decorum should be observed. He put down 
the booted bully,* and deprived the arrogant 
duchess of her apron; and in this he did 
well, that is, if we can realize in these days the 
heinousness of the crime of a man wearing 
top-boots, and a woman an apron, in a ball- 
room 140 years ago. In so far as he sup- 
pressed duelling he doubtless did better. The 
top-boots, it may be assumed, symbolized the 
bully and blackguard ; and, though we forbear 
to promulgate scandal, even against the ladies 
of King Nash’s court, the dainty apron, it has 
been whispered, was the symbolic invitation 


* The booted beau was succeeded by another kind 
of beau, the thing called into existence by Nash. 
There was something manly in the booted creature, 
who, if he were coarse and vulgar, possessed a certain 
kind of courage ; but it would be difficult to imagine 
what the beau, the refined beau of the Arbiter 
Elegantiarum epoch, could be fit for. A writer 
about the middle of the century says, speaking of the 
dancers at the old rooms, which stood upon the site 
of the present Royal Literary Institution :— “ Its” 
(he does not call the thing even a he) ‘‘hat was 
black sattin with a white feather; coat, waistcoat, 
and breeches were pink sattin embroidered with 
silver ; stockings were flesh-coloured silk, and black 
sattin shoes with fine stone buckles.’’ These ‘‘itses ” 
capered about with the “‘itses” of the other sex, and 
their conversation was just what might be expected 
from the fribble and the fal lal, 


to a flirtation or an intrigue, and the King, 
therefore, banished boots and aprons from his 
presence. The suppression of duelling was a 
gain to society at large. The same motive 
which impelled him to insist upon external 
propriety also influenced him in the matter of 
duelling. Scandal and rowdyism and fighting 
would have spoiled his game. He entertained 
no moral objection to either; but the open 
sanction of them he knew would bring about 
a reaction which would shatter his power and 
ruin his kingdom. But all these seemingly 
fair phenomena, this gaiety, these charming 
re-unions, were but the fair and glittering 
sheen which concealed the hideous life 
beneath,—the life of gambling, gluttony, 
debauchery, lying, and unrestrained passion 
and villany of every kind ; the worse because 
they were not open to the public gaze, whilst 
yet they were carried on under the criminal 
sanction of Nash. It has been said that 
Nash was a coward, and in formulating his 
decree against duelling he was actuated by a 
nervous regard for the safety of his own 
person ; that it enabled him, like O’Connell’s 
vow registered in Heaven, to bully and insult 
with impunity. Nash was not a coward, 
not a proved coward at any rate; but it 
would never have done to allow men to set 
his laws at defiance within the precincts of 
his kingdom, and he worked all the elements, 
from without as well as from within his own 
dominions, to support his authority. His 
motives were mixed; but he knew that the 
days of his reign were numbered unless he 
could curb the spirits of the bloods of the 
day. , 
Men and women in public must be polite 

and observe the king’s decrees ; in private 
they might tear each other’s characters to rags 
and tatters, gamble away their last farthing, 
and Nash would pocket his commission with 
complacent satisfaction. The fowler spread 
his net, and Nash enticed the pigeons to 
enter, and then stripped them of their last 
feather. Laws were made expressly to stop 
the games in vogue; the genius of Nash 
invented new ones to evade those laws. But 
then, Nash was pious and charitable! Well, 
that is true. He went to church, and, with 
tongue in cheek, collected alms for the 
hospital he had helped better men to found. 
His charitable instincts he gratified by 
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borrowing money to enable him to give ; and 
these loans he always forgot to repay. He 
scoffed and blasphemed in private, whilst in 
public he played the sanctimonious hypocrite 
to perfection. Goldsmith’s Zzfe of Nash is 
an early example of the whitewashing process 
which has: since become an art; but, like 
many of the later specimens, it should be 
read occasionally between the lines. What 
is surprising with regard to Goldsmith’s Life 
of Nash is that he should have chosen sucha 
subject for his exquisite pen, which brought 
him neither emolument nor literary honour. 
Before Nash died his glory had departed ; 
the times had changed; the blustering 
gamester and the fast ladies of fashion were 
already relegated to the limbo of things 
which had better never have been. He who 
had so long presided over the private orgies 
and the public assemblies had outlived the 
age, the manners, and the morals of which 
he had been the incarnate representation. 
Poor, sick, and despised, his occupation 
gone, he had for years become a pensioner 
upon the bounty of the Corporation. Gold- 
smith might have spared posterity the story 
of his life, in which are mixed up the worst 
elements of human nature, with scarcely 
a redeeming feature; as it is, the charm of 
his style has given immortality to what was 
almost forgotten before the chief subject who 
figures in the foreground was consigned to 
his last resting- place in the abbey. Sic 
transit gloria mundi ! 

The position of Bath at the beginning of 
the last century varied very little, either in 
its general character or in the number of its 
population, from what it was in the middle of 
the previous century, and the reasons are 
obvious enough. The city itself occupied a 
site of about twenty-three acres, surrounded 
by a high wall, with four gates ; the /serties 
—i.¢., the portion within as well as without the 
walls, enfranchised under Queen Elizabeth’s 
charter—consisted of a part of the Prior’s 
estate, of twenty acres in the parish of Walcot 
without the walls, so that the whole borough 
at this time consisted of about fifty-three 
acres. The great and now populous parishes 
of Bathwick, Lyncombe, Widcombe, St. 
Michael’s, and Walcot (with the exception 
referred to), containing, in the aggregate, 
48,000 souls, were not included in the city ; 
VOL, XII. 





they were, in fact, mere hamlets, and at no 
period during the sixteenth and the early 
part of the seventeenth centuries did they 
collectively contain more than 2,000 people. 
After the Civil Wars, during which Bath 
was alternately in possession of each of the 
contending parties, little is known of its 
internal position. The civic records tell us 
nothing, whether as the result of the sus- 
pension of all civic action, or from the 
caution exercised by the corporate body not 
to commit themselves to either side, cannot 
be determined now. The waters continued 
to flow, and it is clear that invalids found 
their way to them; and many found a hos- 
pitable refuge in the old Abbey House 
(which was originally intended, but the Dis- 
solution occurring before it was completed 
it was never used, as a monastery), which, at 
that time, was under the direction of Dr. 
John Sherwood,* and was the resort of all the 
aristocratic valetudinarians of the day. After 
the Restoration, Charles II. and Katharine of 
Braganza, with their whole court, occupied 
the same mansion, then conducted by Sher- 
wood’s successor, the famous Dr. Peirce, 
who, with the not less distinguished Dr. 
Guidott, almost monopolised the medical 
practice in connection with the thermal 
springs for the best part of half a century. 
Each of these old physicians has recorded 
his experience in a book of considerable in- 
terest and value. There were few amuse- 
ments, and it was difficult to imagine a more 
gloomy place than Bath, whose streets were 
narrow and ill-paved,f and whose walls ex- 


* 1598-1620. 

+ Henry Chapman, a prominent Bath citizen, in 
1673 wrote a very amusing little work, entitled 
Therme Redivive: The City of Bath Described, ete. 
The original edition is scarce, but it is reprinted in 
the later edition of Guidott’s Treatises, published by 
Leake in 1725. In this treatise Chapman draws a 
vivid picture of the city, the streets, and the baths. 
The principal streets were Cheap Street, Stall 
Street, Westgate Street, and Southgate Street, and 
the Vicus, or High Street, the continuation of which 
was the Northgate Street. These streets, with the 
Abbey Yard, really constituted Old Bath, and as late 
as 1775 the medizval mansions, with their overhang- 
ing upper storeys, or their lower protruding fronts, 
were the characteristic features of the city. There 
was, notwithstanding the many discomforts of a fortified 
medizval city, much that was picturesque in the old 
houses, and not a little that was supremely comfortable 
in the wainscoted rooms, with their quaint, but not 
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cluded those joyous scenes and lovely peeps 
which we now get at the corner of every 
street, whilst rickety gentlemen and pale-faced 
ladies were carried about in the quaint old 
hand-chairs of the period. There was then 
no blending of gaiety, gambling, and reckless 
pleasure with the bathing, water-drinking, and 
feeble gossip of a later period. The pious 
puritanism of the Commonwealth had left a 
deep impression upon the City of Invalids, 
and it was not until the close of the century 
that the reaction began which burst asunder 
the bonds of propriety and decency, and ran 
riot, under varying phases, for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. This kind of life was 
not alone peculiar to Bath : it was a licentious 
age, and here it was that vice and licentious- 
ness attracted the largest number of its 
votaries. It will seem incredible to any one 
visiting Bath at the present day, that its first 
Master of Ceremonies, Captain Webster, 
conducted the dances in a booth erected 
on the bowling-green. Webster was a ruined 
gambler, a roué, and a profligate. As was 
the master of ceremonies, so, for the 
most part, were the dancers. The scenes 
were such as would not now be tolerated 
at a village fair. It was on the death of 
Webster that Nash, in 1704, came to Bath; 
vent, vidi, vic. He came; he saw that 
vulgar vice would not do; it must be re- 
spectable, it must be seemly, or it could 
not last; he conquered! But it is a curious 
fact to note, that all the proceedings of 
Nash and his Cappadocian kingdom were 
confined within the walls, and that shat 
other life, which was about to begin, knew 
not Nash, nor his people. If he had never 
lived, the Bath of to-day would have been the 
same as it is, without the evil traditions which 
he bequeathed ; if only such as he had lived, 
Bath might have still remained the old- 
fashioned city within its sculptured walls as 
it was when Holinshead compiled his chro- 
nicles, and when good Queen Bess declared 
that her royal nose was offended by un- 
pleasant effluvia, which she called “stinkes.” 
inelegant, chimneypieces, and the entourage of the 
period. These mansions were occupied by the chief 
physicians, notaries, and other professional men, who 
provided for their own residential needs, and turned 
a pretty big penny, by letting out their superfluous 
apartments to the sick visitors who sought the aid of 
the baths.—See Gilmour’s Jaf, 1691. 


Shortly after Nash came another phase of 
life ;** a great and rapid transition from the 
dull and torpid state of the former century, 
as distinct from, and as independent of, what 
has been called the fashionable epoch, took 
place—I mean the advent of Ralph Allen 
and John Wood the architect, and their 
respective and united influence upon the 
immediate and future fortunes of the city. 

All kinds of romances and fictions have 
been invented about Ralph Allen, his suc- 
cess in life, and the causes thereof. The 
chief part of what follows in reference to 
him will have more to do with the building 
of his magnificent mansion, rather than with 
the man himself; only so much of his 
personal biography will be given as will 
render the story clear, and perhaps add 
something to its interest. 

Ralph Allent was born at St. Blaise, or 
St. Blazey (as it is now called) near St. 
Austell, in Cornwall, in the year 1693. The 
place of his birth was a public-house, called 
the Duke William Inn, situated in St. Blazey 
Highway, about a mile and a-half from the 
town and church of St. Blazey. The house, 
the property of Major Carlyon, of Treyrehan, 
in the same parish, has been for some years 
converted into dwelling-houses. So says 
Mr. Bartlett, the present vicar. The Rev. 
R. Graves, of Claverton, author of Zhe 

* To describe this “ other life” means to give a 
history of the city from 1727, when the work of Wood 
began, to the end ofthe century. Two distinct classes 
of visitors and residents occupied the city—those who 


came purely for excitement, pleasure, and dissipation, 
and those who came for health, retirement, and refined 


society. The former, for the most part, until 1755, | 


when the walls were pulled down, and all things 
changed, were the haditués of the old lodging-houses, 
some of the most obscure dens; twelve shillings 
a week was the maximum cost of lodgings, and the 
minimum would be difficult to guess even. This class 
of visitors were all “ gentlemen ”’—that is, they had 
no visible or ostensible profession or calling ; they were 
adventurers, looking for rich widows, or for pigeons to 
rook. ‘The rich and opulent lived chiefly at the Bear 
Inn, made famous by Smollett and Anstey ; whilst 
others found all they sought in the way of comfort, 
elegance, and refinement in the palaces Wood had 
erected without the gates: The Parades, Queen’s 
Square, and other localities, which Wood himself de- 
scribes in his book on the city which, by his genius, 
he called into existence. 

+ I have quoted from the late Rev. F. Kilvert’s 
essay those portions which relate to Allen’s earlier 
career, and which comprehends all that can, with 
anything like accuracy, be known about him. 
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Spiritual Quixote, writing about the year 
1800, says :— 

An ingenious young gentleman, who has lately 
made a tour of the West, showed me a drawing of 
the house where Mr. Allen was born, which is still 
shown to strangers, not merely as an object of 


curiosity, but by many of those who had partaken - 


of his bounty, and are still living, with a kind of 
religious veneration. The house (he continues) seems 
to have been the residence of a gentleman’s family ; 
and, though now converted into a farmhouse, by no 
means warrants Mr. ‘Pope’s epithet of ‘ low-born 
Allen,” which, on a hint from Bishop Warburton, 
was changed into “ humble Allen.” 


Some probability that the latter couple 
were Mr. Allen’s parents arises from the cir- 
cumstance of a sister of Mr. Allen’s having, 
as we shall presently see, married a person of 
the name of Elliot. 


John Allen, of the parish of St. Blazey, and Mary 
Elliott, of the parish of St. Austell, were marryed the 
toth of February. 


Many entries of births, marriages, and 
deaths of the Allen family occur in the 
registry of St. Blazey, even as late as the 
year 1810; but these may be passed over 
as foreign to the present design. Of Ralph 
Allen himself the baptismal register does 
not appear. The name of Allen is now no 
longer known in the parish. 

Mr. Allen’s father seems, from the brief 
records that have come down to us, to have 
borne a high character for honesty and 
straightforwardness. Mr. Polwhele gives the 
following anecdote of him :— 


In a_severely-contested election for the county 
(Cornwall), in which the candidates were Edgcumbe, 
Boscawen, Granville (of Stowe), and Trevanion, Mr. 
Boscawen called upon Mr. Allen, and asked for a pint 
of his beer, requesting Mr. Allen to drink with him. 
Mr. Allen, being naturally obliging, had no hesitation 
in complying with the request of thé stranger. Mr. 
Boscawen (who was zncog.) took an occasion to in- 
quire the news of the neighbourhood and day ; and, 
the election being then most prominent, the subject 
was immediately introduced. After conversing in a 
mere cursory manner, Mr. Boscawen began to inquire 
into the general opinion of the private characters of 
the candidates, which Mr. Allen as freely gave him. 
Mr. Boscawen then inquired who this Boscawen 
was, and what Allen thought of him? Allen ob- 
served, ‘‘He is much respected, I believe, in his 
neighbourhood ; but, in his public capacity, we all 
suspect him to be unsound.” The conversation 
having proceeded thus far, several of Mr. Boscawen’s 
attendants came up, and addressed him in his proper 
form. Mr. Allen felt abashed, and apologised for the 
freedom which he had ignorantly taken. ‘‘Give me 


your hand, my honest friend ” (cried the gentleman) ; 








“you have given me no offence ; here is your money 


for the beer. I hope soon to undeceive the county, 
d,”” 


and prove that Boscawen is not unsoun 


The first mention I find of Ralph is his 
having been placed under the care of his 
grandmother (whether paternal or maternal 
does not appear), who kept the post office at 
St. Colomb. 


He there discovered (says Mr. Graves) a turn for 
business, a cleverness in arithmetic, and a steadiness 
of application, which seemed to indicate his future 
eminence. The inspector of the post office having 
come into Cornwall, and, among other towns, having 
visited St. Columb, was highly pleased with the un- 
common neatness and regularity of young Allen’s 
figures and accounts, and expressed a wish to see the 
boy in a situation where ingenuity and industry might 
have a wider scope and more encouragement. Not 
long afterwards, Allen’s friends consented to his 
i Cornwall, and he appears to have come to 
Bath. 


For what next follows I am indebted to 
Mr. Graves, who prefaces his reminiscences 
with the following modest and candid state- 
ment :— : 

In what I am going to relate in these few anec- 
dotes, I do not pretend to great accuracy as to time 
and other circumstances; but they are what were 
generally known and related fifty years ago (about 
1750), when I first came to reside in the vicinity of 
Bath, as facts of which few people in the neighbour- 
hood could be ignorant. In the year 1715, Mr. Allen 
was one of the clerks in the post office in this city. 
In this situation, having got intelligence of a n- 
load of arms coming up from the west for the use of 
the disaffected in this part of England (who were 
supposed to have projected an insurrection in order to 
co-operate with that in Scotland and in the North of 
England), he communicated this to General Wade, 
who was then quartered at Bath with troops; and 
who, finding him a sensible, prudent young man, got 
him advanced, after the death of Mr. Quash who was 
then postmaster, to that station, and afterwards 
married him to Miss Earl, his natural daughter.* 


Mr. Allen’s progress in civic standing and 
consideration must have been rapid ; for we 
find him, in 1722, on the evidence of a pic- 
ture of him lately discovered, a member of 
the Common Council.t 


* This is one of many other stories, all more or less 
conjectural. It seems most unlikely that Allen would 
have opened letters on his own responsibility. Wade 
was likely to be well informed upon the rising that was 
in contemplation, and no doubt empowered Allen to 
watch the correspondence, which at that time must 
have passed through the Bath post office. 

+ The influence of Allen was supreme in and out of 
the Corporation; so much so that that body was 
called ‘The one-headed Corporation ” ; but his ser- 
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In 1742 he served the office of mayor ; 
his sole mayoralty. In his situation of post- 
master, Mr. Allen projected the plan of 
multiplying the cross posts upon so exten- 
sive a scale as to add £6,000 a year to the 
revenue. Upon the success of which specu- 
lation he was so confident, that he himself 
farmed it at that price; and ventured at a 
later period to take a lease of it at £20,000 
a year; yet he was supposed to have had a 
very advantageous bargain. It is stated, by 
another authority, that he enjoyed his con- 
tract forty-two years; during which time he 
derived, on an average, £12,000 a year 
from it. 

The Blue Book on the late Mr. Palmer’s 
claims to compensation for further extensive 
improvements in the post office * refers to 
Mr. Allen’s last contract with the Govern- 
ment as being still extant, and as having 
been made for seven years from 1760. Of 
his former contracts there is no record remain- 
ing ; but it is doubted by competent authori- 
ties whether they could have been made for 
so long a term as twenty-one years. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Cincollected Tenures and 
Manorial Customs. 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
Part II. 
GARRETT OR GARVETT, CO. OF SURREY. 


44 aw (11S was an ancient hamlet between 
‘ae goa, §=Wandsworth and Wimbledon, and 
: consisted of about fifty houses 
when Lysons wrote in 1792. 
According to that writer, in the time of 
James I. there was only one house here, 
known as the Garvett. Garrett used to be 
celebrated for the election of a mock mayor 


vices were so eminent and his conduct so prudent 
that he never for a moment ceased to possess the 
absolute confidence of the whole city. 

* Mr. Palmer originated mail coaches, which 
largely superseded the cross-posts system. It is not 
a little to the honour of Bath that post office reform, 
in its earliest and successive stages, originated, and was 
first tried there; the mail coach, No. 1, was driven 
from the ‘‘ Lamb,” in Stall Street, by John Dover, the 
landlord, in 1784, as far as Devizes, Palmer sitting 
on the box-seat by his side. 





annually at the meeting of parliament, when 
a burlesque ceremony, accompanied by a 
good deal of noise and drinking at the public- 
house, took place, and considerable diversion 
was created by the appearance of the can- 
didates—some more or less well-known 
characters in low life—in tawdry finery and 
in smart equipages provided by the tavern- 
keepers. The custom, which forms the basis 
of Foote’s play called Zhe Mayor of Garrett, 
was on the decline in the last century, and 
has been lately wholly discontinued. The 
place itself, which was within present 
memory a retired and rural nook, is now 
almost covered with houses. 

The last member for Garrett (for it had 
its parliamentary as well as its municipal 
representation) was Sir Jeffrey Dunstan, Kt. 
Cosmopolite and Muffin-Seller. 


GLAMIS OR GLAMMIS AND TANADICE, CO. 
OF FORFAR. 


In April, 1363, John de Logy, probably 
the father of Margaret de Logy, who in that 
month married David II., King of Scots, 
received charters of these two thanedoms, 
the first to be held of the king by the delivery 
of a red falcon, the latter by that of a sparrow- 
hawk, at Pentecost yearly. This John de 
Logy was doubtless the same who, in 1359, 
had obtained from David II. a grant of the 
lands of Strongartnay, in Perthshire. 


GLYMPTON, CO. QF OXFORD. 


In the time of James II., there was a fee- 
farm rent of 6s. 8d. payable to Mr. Samuel 


Barton at or about Christmas. All house- — 


keepers received a peck of wheat and a 
shilling, or in lieu thereof a dinner. The 
Easter offerings (2d. a head) were discontinued 
in consequence of a compromise by which 
the parishioners renounced their old usage of 
coming to the incumbent’s house and regaling 
themselves at his expense. This is curious, 
because it is now understood that the clergy- 
man of a parish is entitled to an Easter poll-tax 
of fourpence, but instead of his parishioners 
bringing it to him and having refreshment, 
the minister must collect the money himself. 
The offering was originally, it seems, there- 
fore, not an imposition. An equivalent was ex- 
pected and received in the shape ofhospitality. 


* Current Notes, July, 1854. 
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HappincTon, East LOTHIAN. 

It is said that there is a grant of old stand- 
ing in this borough town for the purpose of 
enabling the bellman on every evening, 
from Martinmas to Candlemas, to chant 
a set of doggerel verses admonishing all 
good folks to be cautious in the use of 
fire and candle. It is called the ‘‘Coal and 
Candle Grant,” and originated in the former 
frequency of disastrous conflagrations from 
the carelessness of householders. The lines 
are printed in Current Notes for July, 1854. 


HAMMERSMITH, CO. OF MIDDLESEX. 


Faulkner, in his account of this parish or 
hamlet (1839, p. 128), refers to the preserva- 
tion of the heart of Sir Nicholas Crisp in an 
urn on a pedestal beneath a bust of Charles I. 
within the old church; and he informs us 
that Crisp’s body was interred in the family 
vault at St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, London, 
but that he directed that his heart should be 
deposited as described above. It used to be 
the custom to take out the heart on each 
anniversary of its entombment, and to refresh 
it with a glass of wine; but after the lapse of 
a century and a half it became decayed, and 
it was finally enclosed in a leaden case, and 
allowed to repose undisturbed. There is a 
considerable property in the neighbourhood, 
known as the Crisp Charity, administered by 
trustees ; but I have not ascertained whether 
the ceremony above referred to was connected 
therewith. 


HatTFIELD BroaD Oak, co. oF ESSEX. 


According to Lambarde, a grant of this 
Hatfield was made by Alberic de Vere, to 
which he attached, in lieu of a seal, a black- 
hafted knife, ‘‘ like unto an olde halfepenny 
whittle.” 


HorsTEAD KEYNES, CO. OF SUSSEX. 


From the diary of the Rev. Giles Moore, 
vicar of this parish from 1655 to 1679, it 
appears that it was the custom for the church- 
wardens to receive one penny for each com- 
municant out of the threepence payable to 
the vicar for new communicants, or two- 
pence for persons who had had the sacra- 
ment administered on a former occasion.* 


* Sussex Archaeol, Coll. i, 72. 


Hupson’s Bay. 


By the charter granted to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1670 by Charles II., that 
association obtained the sole and absolute 
government of the Hudson’s Bay territory or 
Rupert’s Land, on condition that it should 
pay yearly to the king and his successors two 
elks and two black beavers whenever and 
as often as they should enter into the said 
territories. The charter expired in 1869; 
and the territory is, in consideration of the 
payment of £300,000, transferred to the 
Dominion of Canada. 


KENDAL, CO. OF WESTMORELAND. 

It appears from Bruce’s notes to Manning- 
ham’s Diary, temp. James I., p. 130, that this 
place enjoyed the right of holding fairs, like 
Manningtree, subject to the performance of 
stage plays, every year. 

KEPPERTON AND ALLERTON, CO. OF KENT. 

King John gave several lands at Kepperton 
and Allerton to Solomon Attefield, to be 
held by this singular tenure, that so often 
as the king should be pleased to cross the 
sea, the said Solomon, or his heirs, should be 
obliged to go with him, to hold his Majesty’s 
head, if there should be occasion for it, that 
is, if he should be sea-sick ; and it appears 
by the record in the Tower that this same 
office of head-holding was actually performed 
in the reign of Edward I.* 


KIDDINGTON OR KIDLINGTON, CO. OF 
OXFORD. 


Hearne, in his diary, 1723, seems to 
think that Kidlington is a mistake on 
Blount’s part for Kirtleton, but the fact 
seems to be that Kirtleton is merely a cor- 
ruption of Kidlington, as Burlington, in 
Yorkshire, is of Bridlington. The only place 
indeed approaching Kirtleton in name is, 
so far as one can see, Kirtlington, in 
Nottinghamshire. 


KINTAIL, CO. OF Ross. 

A large sheep farm here, according to the 
Wrexham Advertiser for April 4th, 1874, 
was then held on a lease of two hundred 
years by the tenure of a bunch of heather 
annually and the services of clanship. 


* Collet’s (or rather Byerley’s) Relics of Literature 
1823, p. 152. 
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KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


The steward depute of Kirkcudbright 
stewartry was entitled by immemorial custom 
to take a mart cow out of each of the twenty- 
nine parishes within his jurisdiction on pay- 
ment for each cow of five shillings Scots, 
which was called the Queen’s Money. ‘The 
fellow-parishioners of the owner were bound 
to make up to him under these circum- 
stances the market value of the beast.* 


KNARESBOROUGH, CO. OF YORK. 


Henry II., to reward the loyal services of 
two generations of De Stutevilles, granted 
Knaresborough and Burgh, with their appur- 
tenances, to William de Stuteville and his 
heirs, to hold by payment of three knights’ 
fees.t 

In 2 Henry V. (1415), Sir Robert 
Plumpton, Seneschal of the Honour of 
Knaresborough, and afterwards steward of 
the forest, was retained to serve the Duke of 
Bedford, Constable of England, in peace and 
in war, at a fee of twenty marks in time of 
peace, and wages suitable to his degree in 
time of war, together with douche de court 
(Skelton’s dowge of court) for himself, an 
esquire, and his two valets, when at the 
hostelry of the Duke, or in his company. 


KNIGHTLOW, KNYTHLAW, OR CNUTSHETSLAW, 
co. OF WARWICK. 


By the side of the London and Holyhead 
road, about six miles from Coventry, stands 
a somewhat large tumulus or mound, on 
which is a stone, supposed to be the socket 
of an ancient cross. Here, before sunrise, 
on each Martinmas Day (Nov. 11th) the 
steward of the Duke of Buccleuch receives 
from representatives of all the parishes 
within the manor what is called wrath 
money, varying from a penny to 2s. 34d, 
under forfeiture of 30s. and a white bull. 
The whole amount collected does not 
exceed 1os., and the Duke or his agent 
subsequently entertains the party with a 
breakfast at Stretton. In the year 1881, at 
the appointed time, the lord’s bailiff or 
steward appeared, approached the spot, and 


* Chambers’ Domestic Annals of Scotland, iii. 362. 
| Plumpton Correspondence, Camd. Soc. xiii. See 
ibidem some further curious information as to the 
tenure of this property. 


opened a book, containing the register. He 
then read aloud a notice, beginning : 

Wrath money collected by his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, as lord of the manor of the hundred 
of Knightlow. 


And as he called out the names, each con- 
tributor successively walked thrice about the 
stone, pronounced the words wrath money, 
and then threw his dole into the hollow of 
the stone. There was a good attendance, 
a few defaulters being recorded, among them 
Leamington, Hastings (for the second time), 
and Arbury. The breakfast is probably 
the sole reason why the absentees are not 
more numerous. 

It is said that there were six hundreds 
here at the Norman Conquest, and that 
these were subsequently reduced to four. 
The four firs on the mound are supposed 
to mark the burial places of as many knights, 
though Dugdale mentions only one knight, 
and so far as the etymology of the name is 
concerned, it has no necessary connection 
with one or the other. 


LEWES, CO. OF SUSSEX. 


See Sussex Arch.Coll., vii. 215, for a notice 
of a tenure fer cultellum, as at Abingdon 
Abbey. 


LICHFIELD, CO. OF WARWICK. 

They had here a custom called the Green 
Bower Feast annually on Whit-Monday and 
Tuesday, by which, it is said, they held 
their charter. The bailiff and sheriffs took 
part in it. 

Lonpon. 

At the coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
in 1533, in response to a royal proclamation, 
the Duke of Norfolk claimed to be earl 
marshal, the Earl of Arundel high butler, 
the Earl of Oxford to be chamberlain, 
Viscount Lisle to be pantler, Lord Aber- 
gavenny to be chief larderer, Lord Bray 
to be almoner, and Sir Henry Wyat to be 
ewrer. 

Besides these, the Mayor of London 
claimed to serve the queen with a cup of 
gold, and a cup of assay of the same, and 
that twelve citizens should attend on the 
cupboard, and the mayor to have the two 
cups for his labour, which was allowed. The 
Cinque Ports claimed to bear a canopy over 
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the queen’s head on the coronation day, 
with four gilt bells, and to have the same for 
a reward, which was also allowed.* 

In 1343, a piece of land in Seacoal Lane, 
contiguous to the Fleet River, was granted 
to the butchers of St. Nicholas Shambles 
on condition that they should keep certain 
buildings thereon in good repair, and send 
the Lord Mayor annually on Christmas Day 
a boar’s head.t 

By the custom of London, a man’s estate 
was divisible into three portions, the widow’s, 
the eldest son’s, and the younger children’s. 
The last was called the dead man’s part, and 
paid the debts. 


MARYLAND, IN AMERICA. 

Maryland, so called after Henrietta Maria, 
had been originally given by Charles I. to the 
first Lord Baltimore, Secretary of State for 
many years to James I. His son Cecil, 
named after Sir Robert Cecil, first Earl of 
Salisbury, turned Papist, and all the settlers 
in the new province were intended to be of 
the same persuasion. In the first place, 
Secretary Calvert had founded a settlement at 
Avalon, in Newfoundland, on which he ex- 
pended a large sum of money, but which, in 
consequence of the hostility of the French, 
he was eventually obliged to abandon. 

Maryland, like all the early American 
colonies, was held, as we see by the charter 
4 Charles I., in free and common socage. 
There are shillings, sixpences, and groats, with 
the head of the second Lord Baltimore on 
the obverse and the legend “> cA&cILIVvsS: 
DNs: TERRZ-MARI£ : Etc.,” and on the other 
side, “‘CRESCITE ET MVLTIPLICAMINI,” with 
the Calvert arms and the value. There was 
also a separate coinage, in connection with 
this grant, for Annapolis, in Maryland. 


MASTER OF THE REQUESTS. 

It was usual for this functionary to receive 
at Christmas from the Custom House two 
tuns of wine. He had also a_ bountiful 
allowance out of the Wardrobe of plate and 
furniture, a Church Service, and by strict right 
avelvet bed. Lady Fanshawet mentions that, 
in her husband’s absence, she received this 


* Holinshed, edit. 1808, iii. 779. 
| Riley’s Memorials of London, 1868, p. 214. 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 1830, pp. 134, 137. 





gratuity of wine in 1661, as well as Sir Richard 
Fanshawe’s due, as Secretary of the Latin 
Tongue, of fifteen ounces of gilt plate out of 


the Jewel House. But her ladyship lets us 
know that the velvet bed was withheld. 


MIDLETON AND LANGHER, CO. OF YORK. 


About 1295, Sir Robert Plumpton gave in 
frank marriage to his son of the same name 
and his wife Lucy, daughter of Sir William 
de Ros, land to the value of 100s. in Midle- 
ton and Langher, with common of turbary 
and right of stray in the pasture and wood 
of Nessfield, under a quit rent of a root of 
ginger to Sir Patrick de Westwick in lieu of 
all suit and secular service, save that the 
tenants were to grind at the mill of Nessfield 
ad vicessimum vas.* 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


It seems to have been the custom for the 
Sheriff of Northumberland, on the judges in 
eyre, or on circuit leaving Newcastle, to pre- 
sent them with “all arms,” for in North’s 
Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford it is said :— 
From Newcastle his lordship’s road lay to Carlisle. 


The Northumberland sheriff gave us all arms, that is, 
a dagger, knife, penknife, and fork, all together. 


OXNEAD, CO. OF NORFOLK, 


The parson of this parish, on his first enter- 
ing into the benefice, was bound by ancient 
custom to pay to the Bishop of Norwich 
fourteen marks, as we learn from a document 
printed with the aston Letters, 31 July, 
1478. But it seems that the growing crop 
at the time of his induction was the property 
of the new incumbent, and was likely to be 
worth the amount of these first-fruits. But 
the new-comer was not to be liable for his 
predecessor’s arrears, if any. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


By charter of Charles IL, March 4, 1681, 
the tract lying to the north of Maryland, 
bounded on the east by the Delaware river, 
and extending as far west as Maryland, and 
as far northward as was capable of cultivation, 
was granted to William Penn to hold under 
the British Crown by fealty, in common so- 
cage, paying two beavers’ skins yearly and a 
fifth of all gold and silver ore discovered. 
This grant appears to have been in satisfac- 


* Plumpton Correspondence, 1839, xx. 
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tion of the debt of £16,000 due from the 
Government to Penn’s father, the admiral. 


POINSTON, CO. OF YORK. 


A farm at Brookhouse, in Langsett, in this 
parish, paid yearly to Godfrey Bosvile, 
Esq., or his representative, a snowball at 
Midsummer and a red rose at Christmas.* 


Privy COUNCILLOR. 


On New Year’s Day it was the custom 
for each privy councillor to present the king 
with ten pieces of gold in a purse, taking 
from the privy chamber a receipt for the 
same. On the delivery of this voucher to the 
Master of the Jewel House, the latter gave 
the councillor by his servant 20s., of which 
1s. 62. went to the master’s servant. A 
privy councillor was also entitled to two tuns 
of wine yearly. 


RICHMOND, CO. OF SURREY. 


Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
July 27, 1752, mentions that a Mr. Bird 
ceded a piece of ground near the park here 
to the Princess Emily [Amelia], when ranger, 
on the condition or tenure that he should 
have a key and two bucks a year. 


SainT LAWRENCE, CO. OF CORNWALL. 


At the winter cattle fair here, one of two 
held in the course of the year, and very 
numerously attended, it used to be customary 
to elect a mayor of St. Lawrence for the time 
being ; and the way was that whoever could 
drink most was the successful candidate, and 
on investiture was placed on a barrel, and 
rolled down into the Camel, which flows past 
the village. The inns here have or had a 
licence serving only for the duration of the 
fair. 


SAINT MERVYN, CO. OF CORNWALL. 


For generations the family of Edwards held 
a cottage adjoining the church of Constan- 
tine in this parish by the yearly tribute of a 
pie made of limpets, raisins, and herbs, on the 
eve of the tutulary saint. This was known as 
the Harlyn pie, the service being payable to 
the owner of that property. The sea has long 
since covered the spot, and determined the 
usage. 


* Collet’s Relics of Literature, 1823, p. 153. 


SHERBORNE, CO. OF DORSET. 


Hutchins mentions Pentecost money as 
collected here in his time from twelve sur- 
rounding parishes. For the year which he 
cites the levy produced gs. 3d. 

SHERBURN, CO. OF YORK. 

Brathwaite, in his Barnaby’s Journal, 1638, 
has the following :— 

Thence to Sherburne, dearely loved, 

And for Pinners well approved ; 

Cherry tenths the pastor aymeth 

More than th’ soules which he reclaimeth. 
This cherry tenth, like the tithe of hops, 
would be regarded in the light of an extra- 
ordinary or special tax. 

STIRLING, SCOTLAND. 

Until a comparatively recent period, the 
Jaffreys were portioners at Chartershall, in this 
vicinity. Their own property appears to 
have consisted only of about sixteen acres, 
but the owner enjoyed the right of levying a 
ground rent of trifling amount on every 
house and garden in the contiguous village 
The Bannockburn, which gave its name to 
the battle, ran through the estate. 


SWAINSTHORP, CO. OF NORFOLK. 


It appears from one of the Paston Letters 
that this manor was then held of the king by 
the third or fourth part of a knight’s fee and 
by castle guard, the owner being obliged to 
find an armed man, in time of war, to guard 
the Castle of Norwich for forty days free of cost. 
In 1444, a rent-charge was settled out of the 
manor by the Pastons to find a priest to 


pray for the soul of Justice Paston in the. 


Chapel of Our Lady the Great in Norwich 
Cathedral. 


TAVISTOCK, CO. OF DEVON. 


William Rufus granted to the Abbot of 
Tavistock in 1096 the land or manor of 
Wherington per cultellum eburneum, which 
ivory knife was laid up in a shrine at that 
abbey, and had the terms of the grant in- 
scribed on the haft. 


TATTERSALL, CO. OF LINCOLN. 
Shortly after the Conquest, the lordship of 
Tattersall (called otherwise Tateshall), to- 
gether with Tattersall Thorpe and other 
Lincolnshire estates, was bestowed by William 
on two Norman nobles, Eudo and Pinso. 
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On the division of these estates, Tattersall 
fell to the former, who resided there ; and in 
1139 his son Hugh founded at Kirkstead 
an abbey of Cistercians. In 1201, the great- 
grandson of Eudo received from King John 
a grant of a weekly market by payment of a 
well-trained goshawk ; and in 1231, Henry III. 
authorized his son, Robert FitzEudo, to 
embattle Tattersall, which was the origin of 
the first castle erected on the spot—a building 
of which there is no trace. Even the second 
castle exists only in a fragmentary form.* 
THE TEMPLE, LONDON. 

Pepys, under date of March 3rd, 1668-9, 
notes a disturbance which took place here on 
the occasion of the Lord Mayor dining at the 
Recorder’s, when he held his sword himself, 
instead of allowing the students to do so, 
which they claimed as an ancient privilege 
whenever the Lord Mayor entered those 
precincts. 

TREVENIEL, CO. OF CORNWALL. 

The lord of this manor claimed the right 
of holding the stirrup of the Mayor of Laun- 
ceston, whenever the latter should mount his 
horse, on the occasion of the Duke of Cornwall 
coming into his duchy. t 

TRURO, CO. OF CORNWALL. 


On the election of a mayor, the mace of 
the borough was delivered to the lord of the 
manor, who retained it till a sum of money, 
equal to 6d. for each house, was paid. ‘This 
was called smoke-money. 


WaADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


This college was founded by Mr. Nicholas 
Wadham, an Essex man, and completed by 
his wife after his death according to his 
directions. Natives of the county have a 
preferential right of admission, ceteris paribus, 
for three scholars and three fellows.t 


WOOLBEDDING, CO. OF SUSSEX. 


This manor was held by Odo of the king 
at the time of the Doomsday Survey. A 
carucate of land here was possessed at a later 
date by Roger de Ulebedding by the ser- 
jeanty of carrying the gonfalon before the 
king at Sparkford in Hampshire. 


* Lincolnshire Topographical Collections, 1843. 
tT Wallis’s Cornwall Register, 1847, p. 296. 
t Sir John Bramston’s Autobiography, p. 102. 





Early English Inventions. 
Part III. 


= HE remaining inventions which we 
are able to present to the readers 
of THE ANTIQUARY extend from 
October 1612 to October 1617; 
and as these are taken from the records 
known as the Ped/s Privy Seal Books, they 
have never before been published. I am 
indebted to Mr. R. B. Prosser for these 
valuable documents. 

“October 1612. Alday, Grant.—A graunt 
unto Edward Alday for 21 yeares at the suite 
and noiaton of Susanna Hardanville widow 
heretofore wife of Thomas Morley some- 
time one of the gentlemen of the Chapple 
to the late Queene Elizabeth (to whome the 
said Queene made the like graunt) of the 
benefit of the sole printing of anie set songs 
in parts in the English french and Italien 
tongues to be song or plaid in anie Church 
or Chamber or otherwise and to rule and sell 
anie printed bookes.or papers of songs in 
anie the said tonge w*‘* prouiso that it shall 
not extend to the printing of ballads and 
that upon significaéon of anie inconvenience 
in this graunt frd anie six of the privie 
Counsell the patent to be revoked and made 
void. Subscribed by the lords of the Coun- 
sell. Procured by Sr Tho*. Lake.” 

In the following patent for making artificial 
stone it will be noticed there is some varia- 
tion in the terms of the grant :— 

“November 1612. Endecot and al 
Priviledg. Stayed at the Privy Seale—A 
priviledg graunted vnto John Endecot and 
Mathew Burghe that they and their assignes 
only for xxi yeares shall and may make and 
compose w'"in the Realmes of England and 
Ireland artificiall stones resembling marble 
Porfrey and Ramize or resembling any other 
Stone fit to be vsed for building or for Tomb- 
stones or tablestones or for the garnishing of 
buildings or Tombes w“ they have invented 
before the date hereof and the same to 
vtter w'"in the said Realmes. Subscf by 
Mr. Attorney vpon directon from S' Roger 
Wilbraham vpon certificate made vnto him 
by the Earle of Shrewsbury the Lo: Lisle 
and the Lo: Stanhope of the first invention 
and the conveniency thereof vpon reference 
vnto their Lo from his Ma™ Procur by 
St Rog' Wilbraham.” 
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Here we have a licence for a sort of 
peripatetic Inventions Exhibition :— 

“March 1613. Pendleton, Priviledge.—A 
Priviledge for George Pendleton during his 
life to shew any Artificiall Instrum‘* Motions 
and Modells of ancyent Citties and other 
showes (w by his industry and at his great 
charges he hath devised) win any his Ma‘ 
Domynions Dat vt supr [29th of March]. 
Subscf by St Tho: Lake Procuf by S' Xpofer 
Parkins.” 

The next was probably devised for mining 
purposes :— 

“March 1613. Levingston, Grant.—A 
Graunt vnto Mr’ Levingston of his Ma‘ 
Bedchamber in regard of his service of xxx!i 
Pp ann reserved vpon a Lease of Priviledge 
for 14 yeares of a new invention for the 
raysing and avoyding of water w* the 
arrerages herof w" are not one yeare. 
Subscr by S‘ Fra: Bacon Procur vt supr 
[St Tho. Lake].” 

The following is an agricultural invention 
of much interest :— 

“May 1613. Newton, Priviledge—A 
Priviledge graunted vnto Adam Newton, 
John Southcote and John Wood, Esq™ for 
11 yeares of the sole benefitt of a new inven- 
con and meanes to make all manner of 
graine prosper and thrive much more fruite- 
full then it doth w*out any helpe of soyling 
onely by some steeping and dressing of the 
seed. Reserving to his Ma‘ a full fift pte 
of the cleere yearely benefitt to be made by 
vertue of this graunt, w' proviso that if the 
same hath ben knowne and practized by 
others heretofore and be not a new invenéon 
then the graunt to be void. Subscribed by 
St Fra. Bacon, procur. by S‘ Tho. Lake.” 

In July 1613 a privilege was granted for 
twenty-one years “to make all paving tyles, 
dishes, potts, postes for Gardens, and vessells 
of all Fashions in such manner as is vsed in 
Fiansa and other ptes beyond the seas Pro- 
vided that they make them as good and as 
durable and sell them as cheape as the like 
brought from beyond the seas have hereto- 
fore ben.” Here we get very clearly the 
principle of “new manufacture,” not an in- 
vention. The underlying reason for mono- 
polies, and on which they were sustained in 
common law, was ‘‘novelty.” A new manu- 
facture, by giving employment, conferred a 


_ The quality 


public benefit ; and, if a man travelled abroad 
and brought home with him the knowledge 
of some new process or industry, he received 
the same protection as a man who evolved 
an invention by experiment and research. 
that connects the two is 
“novelty;” and, as the public benefited 
equally, both were equally protected. 

In January 1613 [1614] there was a grant 
for twenty-one years ‘‘of the benefitt of a 
new Invenéon (not heretofore practised) for 
the gathering and dressing of heath to make 
brushes. Reserving to his Mat go’. p. an. 
w't a pviso that they shall vtter them at such 
Rates as the heath now brought from beyond 
seas are sold for.” 

“February. 1613 [1614].—A Priviledge 
vnto Edmund Brunt during the terme of 
21 yeares of the benefit of a new invenéon 
for dressing and boulting of meale according 
to a modell w™ is to be d‘ to his Ma 
Attorney Gnall. Reserving 10a yeare to 
his Ma subscf by the Attorney giirall.” 

In March 1614 there is a grant of the 
benefit of a new invention for making or 
converting iron into steel, “as good as is 
brought from beyond the seas,” reserving 
ten pounds annually to his Majesty, with the 
usual condition that the patent is to be 
revoked if inconvenient to the State. 

The following highly important invention 
for obtaining copper in what is now known 
as the “ wet way ” we give in full. 

“ July 1614. L*, Sheffield, & al Priviledge. 
—-A Priviledge to the L‘. Sheffield S". John 
Bourcheir kt. and Tho. Russell Esq’. for 


31 yeares of the sole working and making of | 


copper by a new way of dissolving the vres 
in water or liquor paying to his Ma‘ yearely 
zoo! the first paym‘ to begin at Midsomer 
three yeares hence w'® pvision that his Ma'¥ 
be noe looser in his Customes or ymposicons 
vpon ymportatons when the Patentees can 
make proofe that they can furnish his H’. 
Kingdomes. And also that the Price of 
copper shall not be raysed. And that this 
graunt be not priudiciall to a Patent form’ly 
made vnto S". David Murray and Thomas 
Russell for the making of Brimstone and 
Danske Copperons. Subscf by Mr. Attorney 
by order from the lord Tref Procur by S'. 
Tho. Lake.” 

“ August 1614.—A Priviledge for xxi yeres 
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graunted to Charles Thynn Thomas Moseley 
John Moore and Thomas Gedstow of the 
benefitt of anew Invenéon for making of Bay 
and white salt of Sea water or other Salt water 
by the heate of the sunne and for venting of 
the same salt. Together w” a tenth pt of 
the benefit that shall accrue to his Ma’ by 
venting the same. And it is intended that 
his Ma‘ (in consideraéon of this graunt) 
besides the profitt of exportaton shall haue a 
proporcon towards the serving of his H*.howse 
and Navy at easear rates then heretofore pro- 
cured vt sup [Mr. Secretary Winwood] 
Subscf by Mr. Attorney giiall.” 

The following commission referring to this 
invention may be added. 

“January 1614[1615]. Thinne, Commis- 
sion.—A Corhission to Charles Thinne and 
others partners or interested in the priviledge 
of making of salt by a new way to treate and 
conclude in his Mat name w** the saltmakers 
and saltowners at what rate they wilbe con- 
tent to sell their salt that the same may be 
served at a price certaine for the more ease of 
the people then now it is. Subsc¥ and pcuf 
vt supra [Mr. Attorney General]. ” 

“September 1614. Browne and al Privi- 
ledge.—A Priviledge vnto Tho. Browne 
Tobie Steward and Nicholas Burleigh for the 
terme of 21"* yeares for the making of stone 
potts stone juggs and stone bottles being a new 
invenCon attayned vnto by some charge w™ 
since was referred to the Com™ for suits and 
vpon examinacon thereof found to be con- 
venient w a proviso that there shalbe no 
restraint of importaton of anye vessell of that 
nature. Subscf by Mr. Attorney gefiall. 
peur by S*. Daniel Dun.” 

“May 1615.—A graunt to James Wood 
John Parker and others and to their assignes 
for 21 years for the sole making and vsing of 
an Instrument or engine by them newly in- 
vented for sowing setting or seeding and 
for the better manuring composting and 
making fertile of arrable ground, w'*in the 
Realme of England and Dominion of Wales, 
w'» speciall authoritie to their patentees and 
their assignes to contract and License others 
desiring the same to make or vse the said 
Instrum‘. And that noe psons w"out such 
License or agreemt first had and made shalbe 
pmitted to make or vse the same Reserving to 
his Mat" one full tenth pte of all such monies 


or other cleere pfitt as shalbe yearely. 
obtayned.” 

The next invention was probably a retort 
or boiler, and the object was doubtless the 
saving of wood fuel :— 

“June 1615. Windham, Priviledge.—A 
Priviledge of a new invenéon vnto S' Henry 
Windham and Nicholas Geff, for the sole 
making of oyle and pitch, boyling of sope, 
and melting of Iron w® seacoale and earth 
coale for xxi yeares Rendring to his Ma“ the 
yearelie Rent of 2oli Procuf by Mr Secre- 
tary.” 

“ December 1615. Sturtevant, Priviledge. 
—A Priviledge of the benefitt of a new Inven- 
éon of Lineage and fortage of paper for the 
vse of Schollers and Shopkeepers (whereof 
fortage is an art to strengthen weake and 
bibulous paper to make it beare Incke 
and Lineage is a ready ruling of paper for 
the vses aforesaid) graunted to Symon 
Sturtevant and Abraham Williams for xxxi‘* 
yeres Paying to his Ma‘* the yerely Rent of 
qu”. 


“January 1615. Bassano, Grant—A 
Graunt from his Ma‘'* vnto Paule Bassano 
and John Vaudray for xxxi yeares of the 
benefitt of an invenéon to bring in Salmons 
and Lobsters freshe and vnsalted from the 
Irish Seas, the north part of England or any 
other place where the like hath not ben in 
trade or practise for w“ there is reserved to 
his Ma“ the yearely rent of x" contayning 
severall clauses to prevent inconveniences 
that may arise by this Graunt. Subscf and 
procuf vt supra. [Attorney generall and 
M. Secretary Winwood.]” 

Here we have possibly the original of a 
long series of calculating machines :— 

‘March 1615. Harpur & al Licence.—A 
Licence for 21 yeares granted to John Harpur 
W™ Pratt and Jeremy Drewery for the sole 
making and publishinge ofan Instrum‘ to cast 
accomptes w“out pen or compters w® inhi- 
bigon to all others to pubish or imitate the 
like during the said tearme w*out the 
Patentees consét Reserving to his Mat 3l 
p ann Subrer by Mr Sollicitor Generall Procuf 
v‘, supra [M* Secretary Winwood].” 

The next invention also was designed to 
save wood fuel :— 

“July 1616. Ellyotts & al Licence.—A 
Licence to Willm Ellyott and Mathias Mesey 
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for the sole makinge of Steele w**in the 
Realme of England in a Reverberatory 
furnace wt pitcoale from coale and other 
fuell not beinge woode Reservinge in lieu of 
his Mat® customes in respect of ymported 
Steele after or Lady day nexte (at w tyme 
ymportaéon is phibited) the yeerly rent of 
li s 


293—16—8 w is a medm of 3 yeeres pfitt 
made vpon ymportaton of that comodity 
Subsct by M* Attorney gefiall—pcuf by Mr’ 
Sec¥ Lake.” 

“February 1616. Retchet, Grant. — A 
Graunt vnto John Retchet for 21 yeres of 
the benefit of a new invencon of wynd-mylles 
and water mills and other engynes by him 
devysed for drayning of sourrounded grounds 
removing of shelves and hurtfull sands in 
ryvers and such like workes not heretofore 
practised or knowne win his Ma‘ dominions 
w't prouiso that these priviledges extend 
not to the piudice of wyndmills and water- 
mills for Corne and prouided that if they or 
anie of them be knowne and practised then 
for soe much practised or knowne this graunt 
to be declared void. His Mat® pleasure 
signified by M* Secretary Winwood who 
procured it. Subscr by M' Attorney giirall.” 

“March 1616. Van Elderhuis, Grant.—A 
Graunt of Priviledge to Michael Van Elder- 
huis a strainger for 21 yeeres for the sole vse 
and practise of certaine Workes and engines of 
his owne invention not heretofore vsed or 
practised wtin his Mat® dominions w*" are 
of singular vse for raysing Water from 
draynyng surrounded ground w suche privi- 
ledges as in suche grants are vsed. Reserv- 
ing to his Mat’ his heires and successors the 
Yeerly rent of fiue pounds. There is a 
puission that the Comissioners of Sewers in 
euty County where the said Workes shalbe 
erected shall allow or disallow thereof as 
they shall think fitt. It is likewise prouided 
that for so many of the said workes as shalbe 
founde to have been formerly practised this 
grant to be voyde. By order of the Lls of 
the Counsell. Subscr by Mr’. Attorney 
ghall Procuf by Mr. Chancellor of the 
Excheq'.” 

‘¢ March 1617. S* John Spilman.—A Privi- 
ledge to S' John Spilman knight for 21 
yeeres for the sole makinge of a new kinde of 
playing card w the Armes of England and 


theise 2 Ires J. S. imprinted thereon Rendring 
therefore to his Ma‘* 3% 6% 84 pr anni 
Subsc¥ by Mr. Atturney generall Procut by 
the lo: Fenton.” 

“ Aprill 1617. Powell & al Priviledge.-—A 
priviledge for 21 yeares graunted to Daniell 
Powell Andreas Palmer and George More 
and their assignes of the benefitt of a new 
Invencon for making of steele of broken cast 
iron in England and Ireland Paying to his 
Ma‘ for the same x! p ann w' Proviso that 
any former course of making steele shall con- 
tinew w'*out restraint. And is revokeable 
eyther by his Ma“* or 6 of the Privy Coun- 
cell in case it shall be found preiudiciall to 
the Commonwealth. Subscribed by Mr Attor- 
ney generall procuf v‘. sup.” 

“ April 1617. Murray, Priviledge.— A 
Priviledge of making and venting of Salt in 
England and Ireland after a new way 
graunted to John Murray and others for 21 
yeres Paying to his Ma‘ the yerely rent of 
4" wtt Proviso that notwithstanding this 
graunt All other former graunts shall continew 
in force Subscribed by M* Attorney gejfall. 
Procuf by the Earle of Buckingham.” 

“May 1617. Wildgoose, Priviledge—A 
Priviledge for 21 yeares to Thomas Wild- 
goose and David Boswell gent and their 
assignes for the sole making of clocks watches 
and mooving dialls wt"in the Realmes of 
England and Ireland after a new forme by 
them invented whereby such clocks watches 
and dialls shall continue longer in frame 
wout repaire and be sold at a farr lower 
price then heretofore others have vsually ben 
the rent reserved to his Mat* is 4o* p ann 
Subscf by Mt Atturney. Procuf by M' Henry 
Gibb.” 

“June 1617. Gason, Priviledge. — A 
Priviledge to John Gason and his Asignes 
for the sole making and vsing of Certaine 
Engines and instruments by him newly in- 
vented for the contryving of locks sluces 
cuts Draines Mills and Dames for grynding 
of Corne raizing of Water and making of 
Rivers nauigable and passable for boates and 
other vesseles w'in the Realme of England 
and Dominion of Wales for the terme of 21 
yeares w prohibi¢on that none shall vse or 
imitate the same or the like engynes w“out 
the Lycense of the said Gason And is re- 
vokeable if it be found inconvenient to this 
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Realme his Mat® pleasure signified by S*. 
Jo Dackomb being then M* of Requests. 
Subscf by M* Attorney giirall.” 

“October 1617. Wolfen, Grant.—A Graunt 
to John Jaspar Wolfen one of the gent: of 
the Privie Chamber and to John Miller a 
German and their Assignes for the sole 
makeing and vttering win his Mat* domi- 
nions a certaine Oyle or composiéon of oyles 
by them newly invented whereby Armo™ 
and Armes shalbe kept from rust and Canker 
and that ata verie small charge. It is for 
21 yeres w' a resyvacon of a Rent of 40* to 
his Ma“ p anni His Mat’ pleasure signi- 
fied and procurf by Mr. Secretarie Lake 
Subscr by Mr. Attorney giirall.” 

The patents here given under date 1617 
may be interleaved with those in the official 
printed series which commences in that year. 

Among the MSS. of the House of Lords 
is a collection of documents relating to a 
patent for making gold and silver thread.* 
The original grant appears in the Privy Seal 
Record as follows :— 

“A priviledge and Lycence graunted to 
Richard Dike, Mathias Fowler, Humphrey 
Phippes and John Daide Marchant for the 
sole making of gould and silver threed 
comonly called Venice gould and silver 
during the terme of 20 yeares yeilding 
therefore to his Ma* his heires and suc- 
cessors the yearlie rent of x! w*" prohibicon 
to all others to make the like win the 
Realmes of England and Ireland. Subscribed 
by Mr. Attorney gefiall. By order from the 
L. Trer.” 

The patent was probably not granted, for 
it was neither signed nor sealed.f But sub- 
sequently, in September 1614, the monopoly 
was granted to Richard Dike, Mathias Fowle, 
and Fra: Dorrington for twenty-one years. 
The patentees are to pay his Majesty ten 
pounds a year, and they covenant to bring 
yearly from beyond the seas “so much of 
gold and silver thredd or one of them in 
bullion as shall amount in value to 50001.” 
This monopoly was apparently an abuse. It 
was no invention or new manufacture. There 
is a certificate, dated April 6th, 1616, by Parket 
Nightingale and others, stating that they spun 
gold and silver thread for Thomas Williams 


+ es MSS. Commission Report, iii., p. 14, et seq. 


many years before the granting of the 
patent.* Again, on April 2nd, 1617 :— 

“ Certificate of wardens and assistants of 
the Mystery of Goldsmiths of London, that 
the trade of gold and silver wire drawing and 
spinning upon silk is no new invention, but 
used for sixty years past, and that Thomas 
Ledsam, now prisoner in the Marshalsea, has 
served ten years’ apprenticeship to the same.” 

In spite of this there was a re-issue of the 
monopoly on April 11th, 1618, to Mathias 
Fowle alone ; and there are various warrants 
for imprisonment for breaches of the patent. 
The monopoly appears to have been a very 
lucrative affair, and changed hands at dif- 
ferent times. On May 24th, 1619, we have a 
“ License from the King to Sir Nicholas Salter 
and Richard Dike, the present holders of the 
patent for making gold and silver thread, to 
import gold and silver thread from abroad, 
forasmuch as they cannot make gold thread 
of a good colour.” 

A great deal on the subject of this manu- 
facture will be found in the Report quoted. 
Enough has been adduced to show that it 
was not an English invention, although it has 
often been so considered. Perhaps we may 
find a colourable pretext for the grant in the 
name “Venice gold and silver,” by which 
the article was sometimes designated; the 
manufacture may have been new in this 
country when the grant was made. 

Among the patents excepted in the Statute 
of Monopolies is Mansell’s Glass Patent. 
This invention grew out of the necessity for 
economizing wood fuel. There are various 
grants on the subject in the Privy Seal 
Record, and some notes from the State 
Papers, which might be given. But the 
whole subject, which is very interesting, is 
well recapitulated in Mansell’s Patent, which 
may be read 7m extenso in Webster’s Patent 
Law Reports, pp. 17—27. 

The various devices for consuming coal 
instead of wood are worthy of much attention. 
There was great anxiety at this period with 
regard to the timber resources of the country, 
evident in numerous orders which are printed 
in the Calendars of State Papers. To econo- 
mize wood was a national benefit, and patents 
for invention with this object rested on a very 
secure basis. Altogether these Early English 
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inventions lead us to realize how thoroughly 
national and popular an institution is the 
English patent law; and it should be a source 
of gratification to us to know also that it is 
the foundation and model of the patent laws 
of the whole world. 

In a notice of our first article on the 
present subject, the Academy (July 18th) drew 
attention to the patent for making the philo- 
sopher’s stone, which we believe to be the 
earliest record of an English invention. In 
a letter to the Academy (July 25th), I com- 
municated three patents for the transmutation 
of metals, zemp. Edward III., Edward IV., 
and Henry VI.; and I hope to be able 
before long to lay before the readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY the original patent fer the 
philosopher’s stone. 

T. FarRMAN ORDISH. 


SS 


Gn Episode of AMPediaeval 
Inibilism. 


By HuBertT HALL. 
Part II. 


WE ILLIAM TAYLBOIS was arrested 
ALY 






in the spring of 1450, probably for 
suspected complicity in the pre- 
mature rising of the Kentish “Blue- 
beard,” and was lodged in Newgate. For 
the next year he seems to have been a 
political prisoner under the surveillance of 
Sir John Middleton, one of the sheriffs. Here 
we have found him, in constant communi- 
cation with the agents of his party, engaged 
in active conspiracy against the Government. 
It was in the autumn of this same year that 
the King inaugurated the Kentish assizes 
which dealt with the participators in the 
recent insurrection. During the whole of 
the year, however, libels against the ministers 
were manufactured by the prisoner’s chaplain 
under his patron’s eye, and were scattered 
broadcast through the land, from north to 
south. Popular discontent was again awak- 
ened by the serious loss to the English 
revenue threatened through the abandonment 
of Aquitaine, and full advantage was taken 
of the circumstance by the conspirators. 
These libels had already borne fruit with the 
Commons. An earlier object of their ribald 





invective, Lord Say, had been barbarously 
murdered by the late insurgents under Jack 
Cade. Lord Cromwell was a marked and 
discredited man, whose life was scarcely 
worth a day’s purchase. Their next victim 
was Somerset, whose house in the Blackfriars 
was pillaged by the mob, amongst whom 
these seditious hand-bills had just been dis- 
tributed. We hear that the authors even 
contemplated the inclusion of Cardinal 
Kemp’s name amongst the statesmen held 
up to execration, notwithstanding that this 
prelate was himself a Kentishman, one of 
the people, and the benefactor of his native 
place. Even so, no considerations of that 
kind would have weighed with the grand- 
children of the murderers of Simon de Sud- 
bury! 


It™ y® said S' J. Stanes, preest & servaunt to William 
Talybois, Squire, hath confessed yat in the tyme the said 
William Talybois was in the prison of Newgate in the 
City of London and also in ye house of John Myd- 
dylton, shirref of the said cite, commaunded the said 
S’ John and his fellawe John Millom, servaunt & clerk 
to.his said maister Talybois, to make, conceyve, & yma- 
gine divers billes & letteres ayenst the lord Cromwell, 
geving therin plaine instructyon in ye said prison & 
hous of ye said shireef of the matter of the said billes 
[& letteres]. Wherthurgh the commons of this land 
shulde engruege agayn ye said lord Cromwell and 
Ryse upon hym—sayeing plainly it was the next 
meane & way yat he couth finde to the destruccon of 
ye said Lord Cromwell. Wheron the said S* John & 
his felawe went into a place in Aylerysgate strete in 
London at ye signe of ye Cristofer, and ther they 
made [divers] billes & letteres, the which they shewed 
to their said Maister Taylbois in the said pryson & 
hous of ye said shiryef. The which letteres & billes 
by th advyce, commandement, & informacon of their 
said maister they both added to & mynyshed & 
writ them clere and theym fixed & sett up & sent forth 
into divers places according te his commandment, for 
the which he paide for theyr costes at everye tyme 
where as they rode or went abowte the setting up of 
ye said billes & letteres. That is to say. At Sand- 
wych in a Tavern they fixed and sett up a bille. They 
[delyvered at] Billynsgate to John Richardson certeyn 
billes to bere to Rouchestre and gafhymapeny. At 
London upon Poule’s [crosse] they fixed & sett up 
divers billes. At the Crosse in the Chepe they fixed 
& sett up divers billes. At the standard in the Chepe 
the[y fixed & s]ett [upp] divers billes. On ye standard 
in Cornhill they fixed & sett upp divers billes. And 
on ye stulpes* at London brigge ends [they fixed &] 
sett up divers billes. 

¥* upon Saterday next before S* Margarete day f 
the yere ye kyng oure sovereyn lorde yat now is 
xxix® he came to London from Kyme to his said 
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maister Tailboys w* xx of gold & silver, and there 
he [instructed] the said S* John how & in what wyse 
he shulde mak a bille for to be sette up in Kent. And 
thanne he & John Millom [mad a bille by] his in- 
formacon, and after yat it was made bare it to hym 
and showed it to hym, the wych he lyked well, and 
[gaf] xx* of gold to hyre withall horsez and for their 
expensez. And on the Monday next after they come 
to London agayn to hym and here they were accorded 
that the said St John and John Millom shulde ryde to 
Grantham and so Northward to sett up [divers] 
billes; and the said S* John departed from hym at 
London and John Millom lefte still wt hym. And he 
gaf the said S* John in commandement to ryde to 
Kyme in his way to gav iiij dere be slayn & sende to 
hym to London baken. And so they were sente by a 
man of his owne. And whanne thiese dere come to 
London thenne John Millom was sent by hym unto 
Kyme upon ye same horse y* brought ye venyson to 
London. And thenne John Millom & he tok their 
journey northwordes as they were accorded in London 
before and thenne he brought word to the said S' John 
from his maister Tailbois howe & in what wise they 
shulde make y® billes that they shulde sette up in the 
North contray and to incresse ye same after ye noyse 
as they herd in ye contre aboute as they rid. 

Itm. Afterward by commandement they went 


- home to Kyme. And there they made [dyvers billes 


AP nett 


& letteres] to ye nombre of xxx & moo. And there 
toke of Richard Weaselaw resceyvor, to their said 
maister, xx* to r[yde to the] north contraye to sette up 
billes. That isto say. The Thursday at even next 
after Saynt Barth’ day* vj. The Friday after they 
fixed & sett up iiij billes. The Satterday at night 
next after yat they sette up & fixed at York upon ye 
[crosse]. . . [& in ye] Thursday market iiij billes. 
And on the mynstre dore there & in other places of 
ye said cite. Andon Soneday nfext] after [yat] in 
the forest of Galtres they delyvered a letter and therin 
iiij billes toon Robert Atkynson, charman, for to bere 
to Matthew Stubbes and his felawe shireefs of Hull & 
gaf hym a penny for his labor. The same Soneday 
at nyght they fixed & sett [upp] on the Crosse in ye 
market at thirske iiij billes;s The Moneday at even 
next after folwyng they fixed & sett up [iiij billes] at 
the New Castell upon the Crosse and other places in 
ye market place called Sand hyll. 


Examined as to whether they made any 
bills without the knowledge of their master 
Taylbois, they answer— 


None, save one bille yat they mad in Kent of the lords 
Cromwell & Say & iij letters & billes by theym made 
& in divers places sette up with the names of the 
honorable princes the Dukes of York & Somersett 
put and made in Ryme in this wyse— 


York & Norfolk, Come restowe Caleys ; 

And we will go with you, Bothe more & lesse. 
That as Somersett hath eten France & Normandie ; 
So Cromwell lereth to ete Gascoigne & Guyanie. 


For this that y say is true as y shall answer afore 
God upon ye dredeful daye of dome and for drad of 





* 24th August. 


God, for I am passed all drede save only Goddes 
drede. 


The confession of Taylbois’ agents was 
probably taken in the beginning of 1452, 
after the collapse of York’s armed demonstra- 
tion and the temporary triumph of the 
Somerset faction. The officials who con- 
ducted the examination were the lords 
Willoughby and Roos, both in the front 
ranks of the Lancastrian party. At the same 
time Cardinal Kemp was advocating a policy 
of severity towards disaffection, which had 
received a ‘resh stimulus through failure of 
the expedition to Guienne. Then followed 
the stroke which affected the king’s reason 
and the birth of a prince of Wales. York 
was unwillingly admitted into office, and dis- 
placed as quickly upon the first signs of the 
king’s recovery. Then came the first battle 
of St. Albans, and the commencement of 
civil war. After this, we find fresh symptoms 
of unquietness in the South. There was an 
outbreak of the London rabble against aliens, 
and we read in the Paston Letters that “ ye 
commons of Kent, as yei were wontte, er not 
all weel disposid for yere is in doyng amonges 
hem, whatevere it bee.”* In the North, too, 
Egremond was at open feud with the Salis- 
burys, and was committed to Newgate for 
the offence. Thence, however, he escaped, 
no doubt with the connivance of the sheriff ;t 
and other prisoners, amongst them William 
Taylbois, may have taken advantage of this 
opportunity, especially if it were true, as we 
read, that the gaol was for some time in their 
hands. 

In 1459, there was a great meeting of the 
hostile factions in London. It was spring 
when the two parties thus occupied the 
capital, holding themselves aloof from one 
another, Yorkists in the city and Lancas- 
trians in the western suburbs. A forced 
reconciliation was patched up, ratified by an 
imposing ceremony at St. Paul’s, but never- 
theless stormy councils were the order of the 
day. 

We can almost follow the course of con- 
temporary politics in the petitions and patents 
of the period: on the one side, the claims 


* Paston Letters, i. 136. 

{It was stipulated in the subsequent convention 
that the sheriff should not be called to an account for 
this escape. 
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of Yorkist veterans and loyal refugees 
demanding compensation for their losses in 
France, and the Duke of York himself 
extorting a grant of 10,000 marks out of the 
great customs for his unsatisfied expenditure 
in Ireland; on the other side, a shower ot 
rewards and favours to protégés of the queen 
and to courtiers such as the young Somerset, 
Rivers, and others.* Probably one of the 
chief obstacles to a lasting reconciliation was 
the overbearing attitude of Warwick. In the 
aston Letters of this date we read that ‘‘ the 
duke of Excester takyth a grete disples’ that 
my Lord Warwyke occupyeth hys office and 
takyth the charge of the kepyng of the see 
uppon hym.”t On the 12th of April, War- 
wick pressed for a commission to check the 
maritime excesses of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
subjects, in his own interests as admiral, a 
step that must have been most distasteful to 
the court. On the following day there was a 
serious faction fight in Holborn. A few 
months later, a still more violent outbreak 
took place on the same score, and the Yorkist 
nobles withdrew from London. A renewal 
of civil war quickly followed. 

The attitude of the Commons during this 
and the following period of the military and 
political campaign was one of outward indif- 
ference and inexplicable treachery. In 1458, 
we hear of the attempted arrest of one of 
Cade’s old comrades in Kent. In the next 
year, a French descent on Sandwich was 
feebly opposed by the natives. We 
should here note that the popular feeling, 
following the policy of its leaders, was all 
against Burgundy and in favour of France. 
On the other hand, we have to deal with the 
strange defection of Troloppe and Lovelace 
from the Yorkist cause. But this is not all. 
Meanwhile, Edward of March had taken his 
father’s place as leader of the party, and had 
been crowned in London. Sir Thomas 
Kyriel, the Kentish veteran, after the queen’s 
success at St. Albans, had made his peace 
with the captive king, but was put to death 
in the heat of victory. It was in this engage- 
ment that the desertion of the Kentish 
division aided the Lancastrian arms. At 
the same time we find the Corporation of 
London disposed, as usual, to favour the 

* Bille Signate, 36 Henry VI. 
+ Paston Letters, i. 154. 


royal cause, but overruled by the mob of the 
city, the old allies of the men of Kent. 
Under circumstances reminding us forcibly 
of the rebellion ten years back, Philip Malpas, 
the notorious alderman, fled the country with 
his ill-gotten treasure. It is for the plunder 


‘of this man’s larder that Jack Cade has 


incurred the stigma of ingratitude and 
treachery at the mouth of most recent his- 
torians. Surely the victim’s very name 
bewrayeth him ! * 

Edward IV. followed the retreating Lan- 
castrians northward, and won the battle 
of Towton, which secured to him his crown. 
The remnant of the ex-king’s party took 
refuge in Scotland. After this battle, we 
read in Stowe, Edward proceeded to York, 
and there caused the heads of his father, 
brother, and mother’s brother to be taken 
down, and the heads of the Earls of Devon 
and Kyme, and of Sir William Hill, to be set 
up in their place. Now, who was this Earl 
of Kyme? None other than our old friend 
William Taylbois! This was before Easter, 
1461. In August of that year t we read in 
the list of Lancastrian fugitives with Henry 
in Scotland, appended to one of the Paston 
Letters, the names of William Taylbois and 
Myrfyn of Kent! Then followed the second 
attempt of the Lancastrian party from the 
North, and the battle of Hexham in 1464. 

From this battle (writes another chronicler) escaped 
Kyng Henry the vj., Sir Humfrey Nevell, William 
Taylbois, callyng hymself Erle of Kent, Sir Raufe 
Gray, and Richard Tunstall, and diverse other, whyche 
beyng in feare of takyng, hid themselfes and lurked in 
dennes and wholes secretly. Thei wer not so closely 
hid but they were espied ; for the Earle of Kent was 
taken in a close place in Riddesdale and brought to 
Newcastle, and there with an axe lost his life. Sir 
Humfrey Nevell, after long lurking in a cave, was 
taken in Holderness and at York beheaded. Thus 
every man almoste that escaped was after taken and 
scorged: { so that it should seme that God had or- 
deined all such persons as rebelled against Kyng 
Edward to have in conclusion death for their reward 
and guerdone.§ 


A similar version is given by another 
chronicler, in almost the same words, saving 
the sufferer’s title :— 


* It is quite curious to observe how many names of 
npopular persons in medizeval times are compounded 
of mal, from Chaucer's ‘* wikké neste’ downwards. 
+30 Aug., 1461. 
ft esgorgé (?). 
§ Hall, p. 260, 
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Sir Humphry Nevil and William Tailbois, calling 
himself Earl of Kyme, Sir Ralph Grey, and Richard 
Tunstal, with divers others, that escaped from this 
battel, hid themselves in secret places ; but yet not so 
closely but that they were espyed and taken. The 
Earl of Kyme was apprehended in Riddesdale, and 
brought to Newcastle and there beheaded.* 


Yet, even after our hero has been thus 
satisfactorily accounted for, we find him once 
again after this battle making fresh head 
against the Yorkists. 

In the moneth of May (writes Stowe, who had al- 
ready led Taylbois to the scaffold four years before) 
the Duke of Somersett, the Lord Roos, the Lord 
Molyns, Talbois Earl of Kyme, Sir Philip‘Wentworth, 
St Thomas Finderne gathered an hoste in the North 
country. Sir John Nevill, Earle of Northumberland, 
with 10,000 men, came upon them, whom the Com- 
mons forsaking, their captaines were taken and be- 
headed. 

This is positively Taylbois’ last appearance 
on the page of history, and it is refreshing to 
be able to think, according to this latest 
version, that his life-long treachery met with 
a reward in kind, deserted and overcome in 
turn by each of his new-found friends.t 
Five years after his death, we read of risings 
amongst his old followers and his Lincoln- 
shire countrymen in favour of the late dynasty, 
with the Kentish men taking part against a 
Yorkist king, who is supported by the London 
mob, while the rulers of the city proclaim 
King Henry. Once more there is a descent 
on Sandwich by the refugees in France, and 
another Kentish assize, conducted with all 
the old rigour of the law by the son of the 
champion of the Commons of 1450. 

It seems scarcely possible to unravel any 
portion of this network of treachery and 
crime, unless we permit the supposition that 
the Commons of 1450 had finally abandoned 
that political faith in themselves and their 
cause which had once prevailed above the 
mere interests of conflicting parties. The 
spark of rebellion, which they had kindled 
anew, was diligently fanned by agitators of 
the rank above their own till it leaped into a 
flame which enveloped the whole land in civil 
war. Yet they alone, the sober-minded 
reformers of an earlier period, looked on well 
pleased at the conflagration, without even 
attempting to make capital out of the crisis 


* Baker, p. 218. 
¢ Northumberland on this occasion was a traitor 
to the Lancastrian cause. 
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which had befallen. Their political attitude, 
indeed, may be gathered from the historical 
data recapitulated above; and their social 
attitude was, if anything, still more de- 
generate. In the Paston Letters of the first 
year of Edward IV., we read, 

Itm. ther was shrewd rewle toward in this cuntre, for 
ther was a certeyn person forthwyth after the jurney at 
Wakefeld gadered felaship to have modered John 
Damme, as is seyd, and also there is at the Castell of 
Rysing and in ij other plases made gret gaderyng of 
pe pill and hyryng of harneys, and it is wele undyr- 
stand they be not to the kyng-ward, but rather the con- 
trary andfor to robbe.* 


And again: “Itm. my brother is redy to Yar- 
mouth for to lette bribers that wold ’a robbed 
a ship under color of my Lord of Warwyk and 
longe nothyng to hem-ward.”+ 

We may safely guess at the pretext ad- 
vanced by the rioters themselves for their 
levity and wrong-doings. “For they grudge 
and sey how that the king resayvith sych of 
this cuntre &c as haff ben his gret eanemyes 
and Oppresseors of the Commynes, and such 
as haff assysted his Hynes be not Rewardyt.”t 

Was this the spirit of the age, we might justly 
ask, or that of a single class? Whichever it 
were, the less would imply here the greater, 
and the greater would include here the less. 
Small matter, after all, when none of these 
things find a place in our modern histories. 


Rs ae 


Che JPediar of Swaffham. 
—_—>——_- 


ERHAPS you will allow me to add 
a Yorkshire version of the legend 
of the Chapman of Swaffham. 





T’ LEEALHOLM CHAP’S LUCKY DREEAM; 
OR, AN AWD THING RENEW’D. 


Yah Kessenmas neet, or then aboot, 
When meeasons all wor frozzen oot, 
Ah went te see a cuntry frinnd, 

An hospitubbel hoor te spinnd. 

Fer gains Ah cut across o’ t’ moor, 
Whoor t’ snaw seea furosly did stour. 





* I, 226. 
+ Lid. 
f I. 239. 
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T’ hoos Ah geeand, an’ enter’d in, 

An’ wer az welcome az a king. 

T’ storm ageean t’ awd winder patter’d, 
An’ t’ hailsteeans doon t’ chimber clatter’d ; 
All hands wer in, an’ seeam’d content, 
An’ neean did frost er snaw lament. 

T’ lasses all wer at ther sewin’, 

Ther cheeaks wi’ hilth an’ beauty glowin’. 
Aroond t’ looa heearth, i’ cheerful chat, 
Tweea ’r three frinndly nighbers sat ; 
Ther travils tellin’, —-whare tha’d been, 
An’ what tha hed beeath heeard an’ seen ; 
Tell yan uz all did mitch amuse, 

An’ thus a stooary introduce. 

‘¢ Ah rickollect lang sahn,” sez he, 

‘** A stooary ’at wer telt te me, 

*At seeams seea strange i’ this oor day, 
That trew or fause Ah cannut say. 

A man liv’d i’ this nighberhud, 

Neea doot ov reputashin gud, 

An’ lang tahm straahve wi’ stiddy care, 
Te keep hiz hooshod i’ repair. 

At length he hed a curos dream, 

(Fer three neets runnin’ ’t wer all t’ seeam,) 
*At if on Lunnon Brigg he stud, 

He'd hear sum news wad deea him gud. 
He laber’d hard beeath neet an’ day, 
Tryin’ te drahve thooas thowts away, 
Bud daily grew mair discontent, 

Till he at last te Lunnon went. 

Bein’ quite a stranger te that toon, 

Lang tahm he wanner’d oop an’ doon, 
Tell led biv sum mysterous hand, 

On Lunnon Brigg he teeak hiz stand ; 
An’ just wer boon te cum away, 

Seea mitch he thowt he wer te bleeam, 
Te gan’ seea far aboot a dreeam, 

When thus a chap, as he drew near, 

Did ax, ‘Good friend, what seek you here, 
Where I have seen you soon and late?’ 
Hiz dreeam liv him he did relate. 

‘ Dreams,’ sez the man, ‘ are empty things, 
Mere thoughts that flit on silver’d wings ; 
Unheeded we should let them pass. 

I’ve had a dream, and thus it was: 

That somewhere round this peopled ball, 
There’z such a place as Lealholm Hall. 
Yet, whether such a place there be 

Or not, is all unknown to me. 

There, ’neath a cellar dark and deep, 
Where slimy creatures nightly creep, 
And human footsteps never tread, 

There is a store of treasure hid. 

If it be so, I have no doubt 

Some lucky wight will find it out : 

Yet true or false is nought to me, 

For I shall ne’er go there to see!’ 

Oor Leealholm frinnd did twice er thrice 
Thenk t’ cockney chap fer hiz advice ; 
Then heeam ageean withoot delay, 

He cheerfully did tak hiz way. 

Settin’ aboot hiz wark he sped, 

Fund ivvery thing az t’ man hed sed ; 
Wer invor efter seen te florrish, 

T’ fahnest gentleman i’ t’ parish. 


Fooaks wunner’d sair, an’ weel tha meet, 
Whare he gat all hiz ginnees breet ! 
If it wer trew, i’ spite o’ feeam, 
It wer te him a lucky dreeam ! ” 
This will be found in Poems in the North 
Yorkshire Dialect, by the late John Castillo, 
Stokesley, 1878. WituiaM E. A. Axon. 


Distemper Paintings in 
Fingringhoe Church, Esser. 
—o— 


HEN this church was _ repaired 
after the earthquake of last year, 
traces of colour were discovered, 
which led to further search, with 

the following result:—The church consists 

of a nave and south aisle, the four chief 
paintings being upon the pillars separating 
the nave from aisle, or rather a wall with two 
archways separates them. A third archway 
is between the chancel and the chancel aisle ; 
the pillars are four-sided. Entering the 
church from the south porch—its only present 
entrance—the font is on the right hand, an 
old one, in character with the church, having 

a fine carved oak canopy, the lower part of 

which opens as two doors. 

On the pillar facing the font are three of 
the paintings. That on the south side is 
a nearly life-size standing representation of 
St. Michael weighing souls. Enough of the 
figure remains to clearly trace the outline. 
His whole body, including the arms and legs, 
is covered with feathers. In his left hand 
he holds the scales or balances, the beam of 
which is distinctly visible; his right hand is 
lifted, holding the sword. To his left isa 
seated figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
interceding for the souls in Purgatory. The 
lower part of the painting has a number of 
faces, of which the eyes form a striking 
feature—at first sight it appears to be nothing 
but eyes. Little more than the face ever 
appears in pictures of this subject. The 
sword held by St. Michael is for slaying 
the dragon, upon which he usually treads, 
but no trace of it has yet been found here. 

The second painting is on the west face of 
the pillar; it is the “ Vision of St. Gregory,” 
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commonly known as “The Mass of St. 
Gregory ;” this saint while saying mass was 
(so says the legend) allowed to see a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour. Fortunately, this 
also is very plain in its general outlines; 
there is a standing figure of our Saviour, the 
arms hang down and cross one another just 
below the wrist ; they are not bound together 
as in the scourging, the head droops on the 
breast; behind the figure is a Latin cross, 
and the open sepulchre, the bar of the 
cross being much longer over the left arm 
of the figure than over the right; the re- 
maining portion of the picture is diaper work 
with rings along the top, which appear to 
hang upon nails. The fourth one also had 
rings and nails. 

The third painting is on the north side of 
the pillar, but is greatly injured, partly by 
having two others painted over it, also by a 
lamp bracket fixed there before any were 
discovered ; enough, however, of the original 
remains to know that it was a seated figure 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and Child, and 
that on the curtain above the letter “M” 
was repeated some twenty or thirty times; 
scroll work with inscriptions and other figures 
are below, but it is not yet clear as to which 
they belong. This and the first one have 
plain borders, representing frames round 
them. The east front of this pillar bears 
traces of colour, but is not yet uncovered. 

The fourth painting is on the east side of 
the archway or wall which extends from the 
west end of the church, and is opposite the 
mass of St. Gregory above described. It is 
far from distinct; there is a standing figure, 
above which is the upper part of another, 
crowned with two wings partly open, and 
bearing in its hands a scroll inscribed— 


IN OMNI OPERE MEMENTO FINIS 
(In every work remember the end). 


Between each word is a scroll similar to the 
letter “S.” It has been suggested that the 
standing figure may be St. Eligius or Eloi, 
the patron saint of blacksmiths, as on the 
lower part of the picture are representations 
of wheels, also hands appear holding up to 
the figure hammers, hatchets, etc. It is well 
known that instruments of the craft were often 
held by or presented towards a patron saint 
(as, for example, St. Blaize, who holds a 


woolcombe, over which craft he presided), 
and taking into consideration that the instru- 
ments with the hands holding them are very 
plain, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the suggestion as to the standing figure is 
correct, more so as there was a guild of black- 
smiths in the fifteenth century, to which 
period these distemper paintings belong. The 
inscription also points to a similar conclu- 
sion, and the hammer is one of the emblems 
of St. Eligius. 

Traces of colour may be seen in various 
other parts of the church, though it is doubt- 
ful if more will be brought to light of the 
original work; over the arches is modern 
scroll work, in various stages as to condition, 
but of no interest in comparison with the 
old ones. 

At the entrance to the church, on the south 
front of the porch, is a carved representation 
in the west spandrel of the arch of St. Michael, 
covered with feathers, a sword in his right 
hand and a shield in his left. In the oppo- 
site spandrel, the east, is the dragon. Both 
are carved in high relief. Over the centre 
of the arch is a recess which some thirty 
years ago contained an image of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child. This, joined to the fact 
that one of the bells is inscribed— 

SANCTA MARIA ORA PRO NOBIS, 


would lead us to imagine that the church 
was originally dedicated to SS. Mary the 
Virgin and Michael, particularly as St. Mary 
is represented on two paintings and St. 
Michael on one; and both appear outside 
the porch also, though Morant and others 
ascribe the dedication to St. Andrew alone. 

A second bell is inscribed— 

James Graye made me. 1625. 
The third is without inscription. Formerly 
there was a fourth, but, becoming cracked, 
it was removed some years ago. 

Since the above was written further search 
has resulted in the discovery of faint traces 
of the scale depending from the end of the 
beam under St. Michael’s right hand, and of 
portions of the wing of the dragon. 

On the third one the cruciform nimbus of 
the Child stands out clearly, and above its 
head, on a scroll, are the letters MA.. A: 
DEI: M... Possibly MARIA: DEI: MATER. 

Of the fourth one there is still a doubt, 
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but from faint traces of a cruciform pattern 
on the nimbus (pointing to the Godhead), 
and the want of clothing, excepting a cloth 
round the loins, it is most probably intended 
for the crucifixion of our Saviour; being 
drawn up by means of ropes under the arms ; 
the shoulders are much raised, and the head 
sinks in between them; the arms form an 
acute angle, and the figure has more the 
appearance of hanging than standing. If it 
was intended for St. Eligius we should expect 
to see him in the vestments of a bishop; at 
the same time, we must remember that the 
hammer on the picture, which is very plain, 
is one of his emblems. 


Colchester. T. FORSTER. 


SSS 


Reviews. 


—?>—_ 


The Life of the Renowned Doctor Preston, written by 
his pupil, Master Thomas Ball, D.D., minister of 
Northampton, in the year 1628. Now first pub- 
lished and edited by E. W. Harcourt, M.P. 
— and London, 1885: Parker.)  8vo, pp. xv, 
176. 


Ee Seal| 1 Nuneham Park were two biographies in 
ie i MSS. One, the Life of Mrs. Godolphin, 









‘1 by John Evelyn, was printed by Bishop 
1 Wilberforce, and has never been returned 
to its place in the Nuneham Park Library; 
the other has, until this year, been lying quietly by 
unnoticed. Its owner need make no apology for now 
publishing it, for in its quaint and simple style it takes 
us behind some of the scenes connected with ‘‘ Babie 
Charles and Steenie.” Dr. Preston was earnest in the 
cause of the reformation, and it is curious to observe 
how his honesty of purpose was used by the skilful 
Buckingham for his own ends. Besides the curious 
side lights on court matters, one or two interesting 
facts are related on other subjects dear to antiquaries. 
When King James visited Cambridge, ‘‘ the Heads 
agree to enterteine him w'h a comedy. There was 
one Inggles of Clare Hall, that had made a jeering 
comedy against y® lawyers, called ‘Ignoramus.’ This 
was resolved on to be acted before the king, and great 
care was taken to accomodate all parts, wt Actors 
answerable. Mr. Morgan was a comely modest 
gentleman, and was supposed would well become a 
woman’s dress, and accordingly his tutor Mr. Preston 
sent to that he would admit and give all encourage- 
ment to the service.” This description is a useful 
comment on the actors of the day; and another 
passage, where Dr. Preston was recommended to 
smoke, and found “that this hot copious fume 
ascending did draw those erudityes from the stomach’s 
mouth yt hindered concoction of his meate,” will be 
read with amusement by our readers. Quite irrespec- 





tive of the high biographical value which such a book 
has, it will interest all Cambridge men to hear about 
one so earnest and learned as the master of Emmanuel 
College, and the side lights on other topics will amply 
repay perusal by those who love a glimpse at the 
past. 





Northamptonshire Notes and Queries. Part vii., July, 
1885. (Northampton: Taylor & Son, 1885.) 8vo. 


This is a very interesting in-gatherer of local facts, 
and when we mention that its contents include the 
following among other items, it will be readily under- 
stood that our opinion will be shared by many :— 
Farthinghoe Constables’ Accounts, 1700-1730; Cus- 
toms of the Town of Northampton ; Local Dialect ; the 
King’s Evil ; Boughton Green Fair; Ancient Village 
Sports ; Manor House at Sulgrave ; besides several 
useful family notes. The paper on Timber Stealing 
Riots in the forests of Whittlebury and Salcey, being 
the third of a series, is a real contribution to history. 
We hope to see other parts of this excellent journal 
as they come out. 





Anecdota Oxoniensia: texts, documents, and extracts, 
chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
Libraries. Medizval and modern series, vol. i., 
part iv. Cath Finntraga. Edited by Kuno 
MEYER. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1885.) 4to, 
pp. xxiv, 115. 

This is a most important contribution to Irish 
traditional lore, and we cannot sufficiently praise the 
workmanship of Dr. Meyer, and the spirited enterprise 
of the Clarendon Press authorities. As Dr. Meyer 
says :—‘* Nowhere is there a better opportunity for 
the student of folk lore to trace the development of 
popular tradition from stage to stage through more 
than a thousand years.” There are the old Irish 
MSS. dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
reflecting a still older tradition, and there are among 
the people of Ireland and Scotland at the present 
day the same old stories still alive. The MS. here 
printed for the first time is the oldest extant version 
of one of the Ossianic cycle of tales, the numerous 
copies of which show that it was one of the favourite 
romantic compositions of the Irish. Dr. Meyer not 
only gives us a very valuable and careful transcript of 
the original text, but a word-for-word translation, an 
excellent introduction, an appendix of variants from 
other MSS., notes, glossary, and indices, besides an 
excursus on old Irish metric. To the Celtic philolo- 
gist such a piece of work will be most invaluable, and 
very little less so to the student of folk-lore and Celtic 
tradition. Dr. Meyer points out how the critics of 
Macpherson have, in one instance at all events, failed 
through want of knowledge of the principles of Irish 
romance literature, and his observations on the classical 
influences are very valuable. The heroic and mythic 
cycles of tales want a deal of study before they are 
mastered, and one great means towards this end is 
the possession of accurate texts. It is right to add 
that Dr. Meyer’s notes are most useful, and altogether 
there are few books on this subject which we have 
studied with greater interest than this one. The learn- 
ing and painstaking industry it exhibits throw a flood 
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of light upon that most interesting of problems— 
eel tradition. 





An Archeological Description of Saltwood Castle, near 
Hythe, Kent. By FREDERICK BEESTON : Zhe His- 
torical Notes by C. BEESTON. (London [no date] : 
Kent & Co.) 8vo, pp. 76. 

Saltwood Castle has not been described in Mr. 
Clarke’s valuable work, and we welcome, therefore, 
all the more the pamphlet before us. _It is illustrated 
by all the necessary plans and sections to enable the 
reader to properly grasp the description of the castle, 
and there seems little left to desire, except it may bea 
fuller historical narrative, which, we think, the writers 
might have given while they were dealing with the 
subject. 

The chief feature of interest in the outer line of 
defence is the gateway, facing north-west, with a draw- 
bridge, portcullis, and double gates, portions of which 
date from the rebuilding of the castle by Henry de 
Essex, Baron of Raleigh, emp. Henry II., about 1154. 
The castle was again almost entirely rebuilt by Courte- 
nay, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1381-1396, and the 
remainder of the present ruins, with the towers, were 
his work. The difference between the old and the 
new work may still be traced, and Mr. Beeston gives 
a succinct and useful account of this phase of the 
structure. Recently the restorer has been at work 
upon the gatehouse, and we are assured that it was 
solely for the purpose of preserving this interesting 
relic, and that nothing has been done beyond the neces- 
sary work. 





The Handbook to the Roman Wall: a Guide to 
Tourists traversing the Barrier of the Lower Isth- 
mus. Third edition. By J. COLLINGWooD BRUCE. 
(London and Newcastle-on-Tyne: Longmans, 1885.) 
8vo, pp. viii, 272. 

Every one will welcome this new edition of Dr. 
Bruce’s Guide to the Roman Wall, accompanied as it 
is by beautiful illustrations, giving every possible view 
of this important monument of antiquity, and by an 
excellent map, properly protected by a linen mount. 
Those of us who have had the privilege of hearing 
Dr. Bruce explain the many interesting details of a 
subject he has made peculiarly his own, will, none the 
less, welcome this substantial aid to the memory, and 
those who have not heard the veteran antiquary will 
gladly read him. Dr. Bruce is not the first author 
on the subject, and he duly sets out the particulars 
of the works that have gone before him. The 
first beginnings of the wall must be referred to the 
time of Hadrian, who visited Britain in A.D. 119. 
During the reign of Antoninus Pius, commencing 
A.D. 138, the wall extended between the Frith of 
Forth and the Frith of Clyde, and memorials of the 
severe fighting that took place at various points in its 
extent, during the reigns of later emperors, are to 
be seen to this day. On a subject like this, many 
important details of the military occupation of Britain 
are illustrated, and we close the book with a distinct 
feeling of having added considerably to our knowledge 
of the history—stirring and eventful—of the period to 
which it refers. 


The Antiquities of Hastings and the Battlefield, with 
maps and a plan of the Battle. By THomMas HAL- 
WELL COLE, M.A. New edition, enlarged and re- 
vised. (Published by the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Philosophical Society. 1884.) 8vo. 


Nearly twenty years ago, when the British Archzeo- 
logical Association assembled in congress at Hastings, 
Mr. Cole yielded to a request that he would draw up 
some account of the ancient and historical town ; and 
accordingly the first edition of his work was issued by 
way of celebrating the octo-centenary of the battle 
which gave to William I. the title of the Conqueror. 
The information then brought together has now been, 
for the most part recast, while much that is new has 
been added, the whole forming not only an interest- 
ing piece of local history, but what will have attrac- 
tions for historical students and archzological votaries 
all over the country. 

In his opening chapter on the physical causes which 
have exercised an influence on the history of Hastings, 
Mr. Cole shows that through the action of the sea the 
modern town has no affinity in regard to its site with 
the old, the latter having stood ‘‘a great deal to the 
south of the present town,” which ‘‘doubtless shared 
the same fate with other neighbouring towns on the 
coast by being swallowed up and buried in the sea.” 
Having studied well the ground as well as the histories 
of former chroniclers, Mr. Cole is able to make these 
observations on Old Hastings and its Harbour :— 

“The Priory Valley, as we term that to the west of 
the castle, has a much larger basin than the other— 
z.é., the Bourne. Of fan-like shape, it receives the 
drainage of several thousand acres, and its surrounding 
hills, when crowned with the trees of the primeval 
forest, were sources of streams ample enough to form 
a capacious haven for the light barques of Briton and 
of Saxon; and it is actually shown as a considerable 
inlet in Speed’s map of Sussex, 1608. Indeed, it is 
easy to trace the harbour now. . . . In the Corpora- 
tion map of 1742, the haven is shown in the Priory 
Valley with vessels in it, and the sea has not quite 
done with it yet, for several times, in my own recol- 
lection, the whole valley has been under water... . 
If 600 years have sufficed to destroy all vestiges of 
Old Winchelsea, what wonder if in 800 years all tokens 
of the old burg of Hastings have been effaced! ... 
Our cliffs, under the restless action of the waves, are 
receding yearly before our eyes, and ever have been 
so receding. Our hills and the intermediate valleys 
once stretched far out to seaward. The Martello 
Towers, which were strongly built as recently as the 
year 1805, and were all standing, with one exception, 
in 1841, have been successively undermined by the sea, 
and now we have to go for miles along the coast west- 
ward before coming to a tower that is still able to bid 
defiance to the waters. We have a map, dated 1646, 
carefully and correctly drawn, in which we have a 
startling proof of change in our shore—nothing less 
than the existence of a /arge island off St. Leonard’s, 
so late as the time of Oliver Cromwell—which has 
been so completely effaced that even all memory of it 
has gone.” 

It is thus maintained that there was not only a 
convenient harbour in ancient times known to the 
legions who came with Czar, but the Roman Portus 
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Novus is thought to have been identical with the 
Hastings of these days. 

The castle appears to have been a peculiarly un- 
fortunate structure, having suffered successively from 
fire, from water, and from general neglect, so that it 
would hardly have been wonderful if every relic of 
the once formidable stronghold had disappeared. 
The town itself, in medizeval times, was subject to 
many disasters arising from storms, fire, and war, 
having been thrice burnt in forty years during the 
fourteenth century. j 

In his account of what he calls New Hastings, Mr. 
Cole mentions many curious things which have 
happened since the Reformation. Queen Elizabeth 
showed considerable interest in the town; but money 
collected in her reign for pier and other improvements 
“were quickly converted into private purses, and the 
public good neglected.” Then, in 1632, the growth 
of morality became so marked, that there were ‘‘ only 
27 rogues whipped in 4 months.” The first house of 
the present town appears to have been put up in 1657, 
at which date ship-building and rope-manufacturing 
were actively carried on, while bachelors and widows 
each paid an annual tax of one shilling. In the six- 
teenth century the rental of the present Clive Vale 
estate, amounting to sixty acres, was five shillings a 


year. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—_>—— 


Suffolk Institute of Archeologists.—July 6th. 
—The members and friends of the above institute 
took their first excursion to South Town, Yarmouth. 
The president of the institute, Lord John Hervey, 
with one of the secretaries, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn 
White, conducted the party. The members repaired 
to Gorleston Church, where they were met by the 
vicar, who explained to them the interesting and 
antique objects which the church contains. From 
Gorleston the party went to Burgh Castle, which 
afforded a fine field for the antiquaries. After visiting 
Burgh Church the party went to Bradwell Church, 
where they were received by the Rev. J. Walker, who 
undertook the duties of guide. A visit to Belton 
Church was next on the programme. Fritton Church 
was inspected. Before leaving Fritton Church the 
Rev. Evelyn White read a letter from Mr. Crowfoot, 
of Beccles, upon the subject of Fritton Lake, express- 
ing a belief that the supposition that a part of the 
lake had been an ancient lake dwelling was correct. 
Yarmouth was reached shortly before five o’clock, and 
the opening of the Toll-house Hall by the Mayor was 
proceeded with. 

Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club.—July roth. 
—The third field meeting of the year took place at 
Abergavenny. An ascent of the Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain was the pidce de résistance ; but time was also 
given for the visitors to inspect the interesting monu- 
ments in the church at Abergavenny and the Castle 
Grounds.—A paper on the ‘Old Red Sandstone” 





was read by Mr. George H. Piper. — Enthu- 
siastic botanists were somewhat disappointed at the 
paucity of rare plants and the poverty of the flora 
of the district. The church was reached about four 
o'clock. Here the Rev. F. T. Havergal described, 
with much minuteness, the series of curious old monu- 
ments and effigies which are to be seen in this interest- 
ing edifice. Many are of great antiquity.—The mem- 
bers then assembled within the Castle walls to listen 
to the papers. The first was a paper on “ Hereford- 
shire Orchidaceous Plants,” illustrated with specimens, 
which was read by the President. —Dr. Bull then read 
an amusing and instructive paper on “ Herefordshire 
Doves.”—At the conclusion of the papers a short time 
still remained for an inspection of the ruins, which 
are, happily, in a good state of preservation. 

Liverpool Geological Society.—July 18th.—A 
field meeting was held at the Wrekin. The members 
were under the guidance of Dr. C. Calloway. The 
route was along a romantic road which intersects 
the hill near its northern extremity, and where the 
quartz rock, hoily bush, sandstone, and _shineton 
shales were exposed. A path through the woods 
along the south-east of the Wrekin presented an out- 
crop of the quartz rock. At Primrose Hill a reddish 
gneiss was examined, and a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country obtained. The return journey was 
by Charlton Hill, where the volcanic grit and quartz 
rock were again seen at the side of the road, and the 
outcrop of mica schist was found exposed near Rushton. 
Some of the members remained to visit the remains of 
the ancient Roman city of Uriconium. 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club.—July 14th.—Excursion to Tewkesbury. The 
necessity of an hour’s halt at Gloucester enabled those 
who were not already familiar with the beauties of the 
cathedral to pay it a hasty visit. A hot walk through 
the picturesque streets of the town, lined on each side 
with overhanging timber and plaster gable-ended 
houses, brought the members to the abbey churchyard. 
Beginning with the west end, the magnificent deep 
Norman arch with its six recessed shafts (the seventh 
hidden by the more recent Perpendicular wall and ex- 
posed in part during the restoration) was as usual the 


subject of discussion. The insertion of the. Per- . 


pendicular window has obscured the original design. 
On the south the foundations of some old buildings 
connected with the monastic establishment have been 
quite lately laid bare, and the remains of the cloister 
exposed to view. Recent alterations have thrown 
open the south side very materially, and the view of 
the whole building at the south-east end has been 
much improved. From this point the original form of 
the Abbey was plainly seen. Begun in the 12th 
century, and consecrated 1123, it was cruciform, taking 
the form of the Latin cross. A long nave with aisles, 
central tower, two transepts, a sexagonal choir with 
ambulatory, and three apsidal chapels. To these 
have since been added several other chapels in the 
Decorated period, somewhat obscuring the old design. 
The monuments of the Despencers, Beauchamps, Abbot 
Richard Cheltenham and others, for which the Abbey 
is so famous, elegant examples of early Decorated and 
late Perpendicular, attracted the admiration of all. 
The unique Sanctus bell canopy on the face of the 
north wall of the chancel arch was especially admired, 
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and the remains of the beautiful sedilia on the south 
of the chancel. On passing out of the north porch 
several masonic signs were noticed on the old masonry, 
and the structural peculiarities of the tympanum of the 
Norman doorway. 

Plymouth Institution.—July 9th.—Excursion to 
Restormel and Fowey.—Restormel is a very fine shell 
keep of peculiar interest, and is of considerable size. 
The internal diameter is about 105 feet from outer ram- 
part to outer rampart ; but an inner wall of less height 
and thickness than the main cincture runs concentric to 
it, and in the annular space between the two are a 
number of apartments, divided by radiating walls. 
The open area within the inner walls is 64 feet across, 
The outer castle wall is about 9 feet thick and 4o feet 
high in all, and parapeted with plain embrasures. 
The moat is 50 feet in width. Three staircases, one 
on each side of the gateway and one opposite, lead to 
the ramparts. The kitchen, with its fireplace, is on 
the right of the gateway, and the hall immediately 
beyond. The chapel projects from the eastern side of 
the castle into the moat rectangularly, and once had a 
window of three lights. ‘This has been long walled 
up and the mullions have been removed, but have left 
the groovings from which they were taken intact. 
There is a small pointed shelfed piscina in the chapel. 
The moat was originally supplied with water from the 
hill above by leaden pipes. Probably in the first 
instance a simple earthwork, it became a stronghold 
of the Cardinhams, one of whom handed it over to 
Simon de Montfort in the Barons’ war, not being able 
to defend it himself. The widow of the last of the 
Cardinhams sold it to Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans, and by him between the years 
1226 and 1272 the present structure was probably 
erected, while his son Edmund added the chapel. 
For some little time it seemed to have then become 
a palace rather than a fortalice, and when it was in its 
glory it was twice visited and occupied by the renowned 
Black Prince in 1354 and 1363. After that it returned 
to the condition of a fortress, and the chapel window 
was walled up to increase its strength. It has, how- 
ever, ceased to be occupied either as a residence or as 
a stronghold for something like four centuries, and 

ay in the time of Elizabeth it was such a ruin that it 
as described as “ beginning to mourne and to wringe 
out hard stones of teares ; that she that was embraced, 
visited, and delighted with great princes is now 
desolate, forsaken, and forlorn.”—At Lostwithiel, the 
ancient Stannary court or palace, built by Earl Edmund, 
and the church of St. Bartholomew, with its unique 
octagonal spire were visited. A start was then made for 
Fowey. By the courtesy of Mr. Treffry, Place was 
visited, and it is needless to say, delightedly admired. 
Here dwelt the Sir John Treffry who carried the Royal 
Standard at the great battle of Poictiers, and acquired 
thereby the honourable distinction of supporters to the 
family arms, as carven on the building, with their 
pious motto, “Whyle God wyll.” Here, too, lived 
and is memorialised Dame Elizabeth Treffry, who, 
while her husband was away, with a mere handful of 
men, repelled an attack by the French in 1457. The 
house and grounds and gardens are worthy of their 
antiquity and fame, and much interest was shown in 
their unique modern feature, the “ porphyry hall,” 
commenced by the late Mr. Austen Treffry and 


finished by the late J. Treffry, the floor and walls 
and ceiling of which are of the most beautiful polished 
a a and granites raised on the Treffry estate. 
Probably the oldest part of the present mansion is the 
dining hall, which is dated in the 16th century, but of 
course there are far older examples of its masonry, 
etc., than that. Immediately under the shadow of 
Place is the church. It is a fifteenth century structure, 
with the novel feature for an ancient Cornish church of 
a fine clerestory. 

Essex Field Club.—Aug. 25th.—Excursion to 
Witham, Cressing, Black Notley, Faulkbourne, and 
Terling.—On arriving at Witham Church they were 
shown over the building by the Rev. Canon Snell. 
The vestry, which was a priest’s residence in pre- 
Reformation times, was especially noticed. This 
vestry is very curious. It formerly had an upper 
storey, the priest’s sleeping room, the narrow door- 
way of which is still preserved. The recumbent 
effigies of Judge Southcote and his Lady (formerly of 
Witham Place), and the mural monument of Sir 
Thos. and Lady Neville, were also duly examined. 
The party then adjourned to Witham Bury. Thisisa 
fine old circular camp, which was, at one time, con- 
sidered to be Roman. Some well-executed plans of 
the camp by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell were distributed. 
Professor Meldola read a paper on the subject. 
The English Chronicle tells us :—‘‘ A.D. 913. And 
then (after the Hertford Burg was finished), during 
the summer between Rogation days and midsummer, 
King Edward went with some of his forces to 
Mceldune, in Essex, and there lived the while the 
Burg at Witham was wrought and (getimébred) built.” 
Within the larger circuit is an inner wall, having 
nearly the same shape as the outer one, and pre- 
serving a regular distance from it. On the south- 
west side, or that on which the river Panta runs, the 
hill side is very steep, on the other sides the land slopes 
gently from the middle of the camp. On that side 
facing the river there were two walls joining the inner 
and outer, as if marking a second or third sub-division 
(but very faintly seen now). Here and there faint 
signs of a ditch may be seen. The ditches were 
about thirty feet wide and of slight depth. In one 
or two places they did not exceed three feet deep, 
except on the side toward the church, and there 
apparently the depth was much greater. This was 
needed in consequence of the ground not falling away 
in that direction. As usual the banks were made of 
the material thrown out of the ditches, and these 
were regulated by necessity as to height, and varied. 
Measured from the inside, the average height was 
seven feet. The visitors next proceeded to Cressing. 
Here there was a short pause in order that the party 
might inspect some fine old Elizabethan (or Jacobean) 
panelling at Mr. Shoobridge’s. Temple Farm, Cress- 
ing, is said to have been celebrated even in Saxon 
times for its water-cresses, and later on for its hop- 
eae Mr. Shoobridge had caused some old 
oundations, and also part of a wall, to be excavated 
for the benefit of his visitors. The foundations, 
however, are of no antiquity, but seem to indicate 
that a rather large building had stood in the close 
neighbourhood of Cressing Farm a century or so ago.<= 
Black Notley was the next halting-place. This quiet 
village was the birth-place, dwelling-plaee, and 
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burial-place of John Ray, the celebrated naturalist of 
the 17th century, a man who, on account of his 
character, as well as his abilities, is one of whom 
Essex may be ever proud. The interior of the 
ancient Norman church was first inspected, after 
which the party assembled in the churchyard round 
the well-preserved tomb of the great naturalist, and 
listened to a paper by Professor Boulger on ‘‘ The 
domestic life of John Ray at Black Notley.”—The 
party then inspected some palzolithic implements 
and other curiosities, shown in the school-room by 
the Rev. J. W. Kenworthy, and then drove to 
*€ Dewlands,” said to be the birthplace and home of 
Ray. The building is of no special interest ex- 
cepting for this fact. It has not, apparently, been 
much altered since it was first built—From Dewlands 
the party drove to Faulkbourne. Faulkbourne is 
said to have been a “ folks-brook” or well, dedicated 
to St. Germain. The saint gives the name to the 
antique Norman church, in which are some fine 
brasses and interesting monuments of the Bullock 
and Fortescue families. The Rector (Rev. F. 
Spurrell) gave an interesting account of the building, 
which he said was probably built about 1080. The 
rector referred to Faulkbourne Hall, remarking that 
not a single atom of the Hall was Norman, though a 
portion of it was said to have been erected by the 
Earl of Gloucester, in the reign of King Stephen. 
He believed that the oldest part of the Hall was of 
the date of about 1480. Amongst other relics in 
the old church was pointed out the helmet of the 
first of the Bullock family in the parish. This 
helmet, which hangs as a memorial over the tomb of 
Sir Edward Bullock (who bought Faulkbourne Hall 
in 1637), dates from about 1650. 

Royal Historical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland.—29th July—ist August.— 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the Royal Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ireland has the 
society had such a series of interesting meetings and 
delightful excursions as this year. The district visited 
extended from the Brighton of Ireland to Fair Head, 
—the rugged promontory from which the length of 
Ireland is measured—and embraced the leading 
features of the ancient kingdom of Dalriada. Noting 
the circumstance that the new royal patron-in-chief 
was for many years President of a kindred associa- 
tion, and referring to the losses by death which the 
association had sustained during the year, the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Canon Grainger, said the question which 
pressed upon the attention of members was whether 
they should encourage great central collections or 
small local collections. He was himself in favour of 
encouraging small local collections, having seen the 
vacant countenances of visitors at the great national 
museums, wearied by the extreme length of the 
galleries. Ireland would, however, be honoured by 
having soon in Dublin one of the finest museums in 
the world, under the directorship of Mr. Valentine 
Ball, director general. His idea would be that their 
local secretaries should make a record of all private 
collections in their limits, and place the names of the 
owners on the pages of their journal. Even small 
collections thus recorded might prove of value to ex- 
perts in the various subjects. The clergy, for instance, 
might have a number of interesting articles as heir- 


looms in their homes, handed down from century to 
century. If this were done, Ireland would soon be- 
come rich in objects of historical interest. His own 
parish of Skerry and Rathoavan had two cartloads of 
antiquities taken out of it before he came on the 
scene. Amongst the reports of the local county 
secretaries that of Mr. J. W. Browne contained an 
interesting item in reference to the title of the late 
Lord O’Hagan—“ Baron O’Hagan of Tullahogue.”’ 
Mr. Browne stated that, a short time ago, on looking 
over the ‘‘ Book of Rights,”’ which was translated from 
the valuable Irish manuscripts by the late Mr. John 
O’Donovan, he found that there were some eight 
references to Tullahogue, near Cookstown, a small 
village in the parish of Desertcreight, barony of Dun- 
gannon. After the establishment of surnames in the 
tenth century, the chief family of this place took the 
surname of ‘*O’H. Again” (O’Hagan). One of the 
references to Tullahogue is as follows :—‘* To the man 
who has the green tumulus, to the chief of the green 
Tulach Og.” This alludes to the hill on which the 
Chief of Tulach Og used to inaugurate the Irish 
monarchs of the Northern O’Neill race. Another 
instructive report was that of Mr. Jas. G. Barry, in 
reference to “ Anan of the Saints.” He treated in an 
exhaustive manner on the system of land tenure as 
well as the general geological features of these isles of 
the west, giving details respecting the customs of the 
inhabitants, and particulars.of the most remarkable 
objects in the vicinity. The report of Mr. W. J. 
Knowles referred to an arrow-head with a shaft and 
tying of gut attached, found in Glenarm deer park. 
Perhaps the most interesting paper was that by Mr. 
Robt. Young upon the far-famed Dunluce Castle, the 
ruins of which stand upon a majestic natural rock, 
about three miles from Portrush. The archeological 
portion of the paper stated that the walls throughout 
are built on the local basalt, exhibiting the columnar 
structure so well seen in the Giant’s Causeway, and 
this is used in forming the dressings of windows and 
other apertures where cut stone is ordinarily found in 
most old castles, so that it is very difficult to compare 
it with other buildings whose date is known. It is 
admitted that the native Irish did not erect stone and 
lime castles, so that, in all probability. the first build- . 
ings of masonry were by the M’Quillans, who are 
supposed to be of English extraction, and to have 
derived their title from De Burgo, one of De Courcy’s 
followers. It is likely that the walls, round towers, 
and barbican at the northern end of the rock were 
erected by the M’Quillans early in the sixteenth 
century. At the north and west, where the fortress 
was most exposed to attack, the strongest walls were 
erected, and the general arrangements seem to have 
been made with much skill, and taking full advantage 
of the contour of the ground. The only entrance was 
by a narrow bridge, placed where a projecting point 
of the rock is separated from the mainland by a deep 
chasm, twenty feet broad. Only one of the original 
walls now remains, and forms the rather trying means 
of present entrance. After passing the bridge, which 
was doubtless capable of being removed at the dis- 
cretion of the garrison, a small enclosed courtyard is 
reached, at the lower end of which stands the tower 
known as the barbican, in which is the main entrance 
door. From the barbican a very strong wall extends 
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for about seventy feet on the edge of the cliff, until it 
meets a circular tower at the north-west angle, known 
as M’Quillan’s Tower. The walls are eight feet 
thick, and a small staircase is preserved in it by which 
access is gained to the top and to the parapet of the 
defence wall between it and the barbican. The only 
other structure of much strength is at the western end 
of the cliff, about sixty feet south of M’Quillan’s 
Tower, and, like it, circular, but some feet less in 
diameter. This is known as Queen Mave’s Tower. 
The wall which connected it to the other tower has 
long since fallen down in consequence of the decay of 
its rocky foundation. The remainder of the rock on 
the east and south is partly surrounded by walls of 
great thickness, and partly covered by domestic 
buildings. At the extreme south, and overhanging 
the mouth of the cave, which penetrates entirely 
through the rock, are the remains of the kitchen. 
The residence of the lord of the castle occupies the 
level platform behind the towers at the western 
side. The principal apartment was the great hall, 
seventy feet in length by twenty-three in width. It 
was lighted at the east side by three large bay 
windows, giving beautiful glimpses across the sea of 
the blue hills in the distant Scotch Isles and of 
Cantyre. The house, which forms a continuation of 
the hall, towards the south, and contains one good 
room about thirty-two feet by twenty feet, on the 
ground floor, had its two windows also to the east. 
The sleeping apartments for the family were doubtless 
above this, and the great hall was lighted by the 
windows still to be seen in the gables, and by others 
in the roof, which has disappeared. The castle yard, 
which occupies the entire space between the hall and 
the parapet on the edge of the cliff, is about one 
hundred and twenty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, 
and must have been the only substitute for the terraced 
gardens of the modern castle. Two parallel ranges of 
narrow buildings, separated by an enclosed courtyard, 
lie next to the lord’s residence. These were the 
servants’ apartments and kitchen offices, probably 
anterior to the MacDonnell occupation. The great 
hall was built, or at least remodelled, by Sorley Boy 
for the use of his son Sir James. The group of 
buildings on the mainland, with the enclosing 
walls, which lie to the northward of the bridge, 
are much later than those on the rock, and may 
with fair certainty be assigned to a period later 
than 1640. The local tradition says they were 
erected by Randal, second Earl of Antrim.— 
Upon the same day Mr. William Gray gave an account 
of the principal cashels or ancient stone residences in 
Antrim and Down, and the Rev. D. Mulcahy treated 
of ‘* Old Irish MSS.,” with special reference to the 
Irish Oghams.—Upon the second day, the Rev. 
Leonard Hasse read a paper upon “ A Classification of 
Flint Flakes, found on the raised beach at Camlough, 
co. Antrim.”—Mr. Knowles read a paper on a some- 
what similar subject : ‘* Prehistoric Remains from the 
Sandhills of the North of Ireland ;”’ but his observa- 
tions had special reference to Whitepark Bay. The 
Rev. George R. Buick read an interesting paper on 
“Some Indian Burial Urns,” in the course of which 
he described four cinerary urns from huge megalithic 
structures in Coimbatore, Madras. Thesame popular 
member contributed a brief paper on ‘‘ Ancient 


Coins found at Portstewart."—Mr. Gray read an 
interesting paper—illustrated by large drawings, by 
Mr. S. H. Owens—upon Mellifont Abbey, co. Louth, 
while Mr. Seaton F. Milligan read an able and exe 
haustive contribution upon “ Crannoges, or Lake 
Dwellings in co. Cavan,” remarking, that he had 
received a very interesting letter from the Very Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, Dean of Armagh, who informed him 
that the founder of Drumlane (anciently Drumleathim) 
Church was St. Mogue, or Macdoc, who was born 
about the year 555 in East Breffoy, and whose day in 
the calendar is 31st January. Mr. Milligan gave some 
information respecting a sycamore tree that had taken 
root on the top of one of the buttresses of the church, 
the four walls of which are still standing. He ex- 
hibited a very unique and rare example of ancient 
Irish workmanship—a metal cauldron, made in strips 
riveted together—of very graceful shape, with two 
rings to suspend it, twisted in a very artistic manner. 
This cauldron was found in a bog quite close to 
the ruins at Drumlane, and belonged to the monas- 
tery in ancient times.—Mr. Gray read a paper on 
‘* The Glenny Collection of Antiquities at Newry,” 
and Mr. W. H. Patterson exhibited and described a 
beautiful bronze and gilt fibula—On the first after- 
noon the members proceeded to Dunluce Castle. The 
party then drove to Ballylough, the residence of Dr. 
Traill. The old M’Quillan castle at Ballylough, and 
the crannogs and old canoe (twenty-seven feet long), 
found adjacent, were visited, and attracted a good 
deal of attention.—On the second day a large number 
of the members left Portrush in the evening for the 
Giant’s Causeway. There were also visits to the 
following places not embraced on previous days— 
Dunseverick Castle, the neolithic-remain beds at 
Ballintoy, the Cromlechs on Mount Druid, Giegnah 
and Cloughna boghill at Ballintoy, the Swinging 
Bridge at Carrick-a-Rede, Kenbane Castle, Bally- 
castle, the ruins of the Franciscan Priory of Bonna- 
mairgie, the Old Cross at Ballyvoy, the ice-scratchings 
at Fair, Head and the lake and crannoge on the mount 
of this bold headland. 





French Academy of Medicine.—In a paper 
read before the last meeting M. Lagneau described 
his researches into the anesthetics employed in 
Europe by physicians in the Middle Ages. That 
such were known is beyond any doubt. Abelard, 
speaking of the creation of Eve from a rib of Adam, 
speaks of the deep sleep which fell upon the latter as 
similar to that which physicians produce in patients 
upon whom they wish to operate. Pliny speaks of a 
stone of Memphis which, when crushed and treated 
with vinegar, renders any part to which it is applied 
insensible to pain ; and many old authors speak of 
surgeons producing sleep in their patients before an 
operation by mixing with their food a decoction of 
the leaves or root of the mandragora, or some grains 
of the plant called ‘‘ morion.” Preparations of these 
two plants, as well as of other narcotics, were eme 
ployed by surgeons down to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, but much less in subsequent times. 
Opium was also used for a similar purpose, while in 
the East the anzsthetic properties of hemp have been 
known from the earliest times. These were all taken 
into the stomach; but anesthesia by inhalation 
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was also known. Two different preparations were 
discovered in the thirteenth century--one by a 
Dominican of Rome, the other by a surgeon named 
Theodoric, who was also a preaching friar, and sub- 
sequently a bishop. Both of these were prepared 
from opium, henbane, mandragora, hemlock, and 
many other plants, and were inhaled from a sponge. 
It is, however, difficult to believe that preparations so 
little volatile could produce anzsthesia by simple 
inhalation. M. Perrin, who has studied ancient 
anzsthetics, has given the composition of a liquid 
which contains all the ingredients required for 
chloroform, and it is said that this was applied to 
witnesses or prisoners who were about to be tortured 
in the judicial tribunals of the Middle Ages. After 
inhaling it the unfortunate subject was plunged into a 
semi-comatose state, which diminished, in a certain 
degree, the pain of the torture. . 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 
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The Beef-Steak Society.—A list of the original 
members of the Sublime Society of the Beefsteaks, 
instituted 6th December, 1735, and their successors. 
The members were twenty-four, and their names and 
the names of their successors are given in twenty-four 
columns. The first members were George Lambert, 
William Hogarth, John Rich, Lacy Ryan, Ebenezer 
Forrest, Robert Scott, Thomas Chapman, Dennis 
Delane, John Thornhill, Francis Niveton, Sir W. 
Sanderson, Richard Mitchell, John Boson, Henry 
Smart, John Huggins, Hugh Watson, William 
Huggins, Edward Tufnell, Thomas Salway, Charles 
Neale, Charles Lalauze, Alexander Gordon, William 
Tothall, and Gabriel Hunt. In later years appear 
the names of the Earl of Sandwich, William Fitz- 
herbert, Dr. Antony Askew, Samuel Johnson [he 
was admitted in 1780. His residence was Gloucester 
Street, Queen Square, his title and profession are left 
blank. He was not ¢he Dr. Johnson], George 
Colman, John Wilkes (19th January, 1754), William 
Savage, Thomas Potter, Paul Whitehead, the Earl of 
Surrey, Theophilus Cibber, Thomas Hudson, There 
is an alphabetical index, and the addresses of the 
members. Michael Adolphus, and afterwards the 
Earl of Effingham, was Prelate, and J. C. Bolton (of 
the Temple) was Recorder of the Society.—Hist. 
MSS. Com., vol. iv. 

Interior of House of Commons in 1651.— 
Mr. George Scharf has presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery electrotypes in silver of the Great 
Seal of England under the Commonwealth, showing, 
on the obverse, a view of the interior of the House 
of Commons, dated 1651. Engraved by Thomas 
Simon. For the curious history of this seal see 
Bulstrode Whitelock’s A/emorials. The obverse re- 
presents, within a circular border, inscribed ‘‘ Zz the 
third yeare of freedome, by God's blessing restored, 


1651,” the interior of the House of Commons at that 
date, with the Speaker (Lenthal) wearing his hat, 
seated in a canopied chair, and two clerks at the table 
before him. A mace lies upon the table. In the back- 
ground is a large square window with thick mullions 
and glass in lozenge panes. Curtains fall at each side 
of the window, and rich patterns decorate the tapestry 
on the walls. The members are seated on benches 
four rows deep. All wear their hats excepting the 
member, presumed to be Oliver Cromwell, who is on 
his feet, addressing the House. He holds his round 
hat in his right hand planted on his hip, and extends 
his left as in the act of speaking. A youthful door- 
keeper standing in front is bareheaded and wraps his 
mantle about him. The floor is uncovered, and the 
long wooden planks composing it are distinctly 
marked. The total number of figures introduced is 
102. On the reverse, within a similar circular border, 
inscribed ‘‘ The Great Seal of England, 1651,” isa 
zeographical map of England (not Scotland) and Ire- 
and, expressed in relief, with the names of the 
principal places in projected characters like printers’ 
type. At the top, close to the date in the border, is 
a shield for England bearing the cross of St. George, 
and below, to the south of Ireland, is a similar shield 
bearing an Irish harp. A fleet of ships in full sail 
appears in the lower part of the map, and a compass 
indicating the north is half way between the Land’s 
End and Cork Harbour. The celebrated medal issued 
as a military reward to commemorate the battle of 
Dunbar, 3rd September, 1650, exhibits a similar 
representation of the House of Commons, with Parlia- 
ment assembled, but no one addressing the House. 
The side walls of the apartment are not indicated, 
but, as in the Great Seal of 1651, behind the Speaker’s 
chair there is a large square window similar to the one 
still in Westminster Hall, which continued to the 
year 1683, as it is represented in the frontispiece to 
vol. ii, of Malson’s Collections, published at that 
date. In the reign of Queen Anne, on the occasion 
of the passing of the ‘‘ Act of Union with Scotland ” 
in 1706, when additional accommodation was required 
for members, Sir Christopher Wren was employed to 
newly fit up the Lower House, and then the three round- 
headed windows, and the galleries with strong iron 
pillars to support them, were introduced. This 
general arrangement appears to have continued till 
the total destruction of the building by fire in 1834.* 

Interior of the House of Commons in the 
Year 1793.—A picture painted in London by Karl 
Anton Hickel was presented, June 1885, by his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary to Lady Paget for the National Portrait 
Gallery. It contains ninety-six portraits, with the 
Right Hon. William Pitt addressing the House, 
Speaker Addington in the chair, and the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine on the 
Opposition benches. The view, looking eastward, 
shows the Speaker’s chair with three large arched win- 
dows behind it, and the mace lying with books upon 
the table in front, at which the two parliamentary 


* See Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, by T. Carlyle 1857, 
vol. ii., page 253, and Medadlic Illustrations, published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1885, vol. i., page 2% JT. 
Smith’s Westminster, page 144, and Brayley and Britton’s 
Palace of Westminster, page 393 
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clerks are seated. The spectator is so placed as to 
see more of the ministerial side of the House, and a 
strong light is thrown upon the principal members. 
All, except Mr. Pitt, are seated. Three persons hold 
long wands. Most of the company are bareheaded. 
Ten wear either black broad-brimmed or three-cornered 
military hats. All wear knee breeches, and some 
gaiters. The completely shaven faces and the uniform 
use of powder increase the difficulty of identifying 
individuals. Mr. Pitt, attired in a blue-grey coat and 
knee breeches, gilt buttons, and a white waistcoat, 
raises his right arm and hand with a somewhat 
deprecatory gesture. His powdered hair gives a 
strongly florid tone to the complexion. Mr. Fox 
wears a broad-brimmed black hat very much pressed 
down on the forehead, adding force to his intensely 
dark eyebrows. In the front row, to the left of the 
spectator, may be recognised Sir R. Pepper Arden 
(Master of the Rolls), wearing a black gown and 
clerical bands, Henry Dundas (Home Secretary), 
Richard Earl of Mornington, wearing a blue ribbon 
as K.P., Robt. Dundas (Lord Advocate), Dudley 
Ryder (Paymaster General), Canning, Sir John Mit- 
ford (Solicitor General), Lord Macartney, Jenkinson, 
and Lord Bayham. At the table are seated Mr. John 
Hatsell and Mr. John Ley. The date of this picture 
appears to be early in the month of February 1793, 
and to represent the animated debate upon a royal 
message which was delivered to Parliament, informing 
them that the King had determined to augment his 
forces “for supporting his allies and for opposing 
views of aggrandisement and ambition on the part of 
France.” A moment like this, involving a discussion 
on the abolition of monarchy, would naturally, after 
his painful experience in the country which he had 
just quitted, interest the artist, and he appears to have 
at once selected it, and to have been specially favoured 
with sittings from members who were present. 

Early Satirical Prints.—A letter dated Decem- 
ber 16th, 1671, to Sir Robert Paston, afterwards Ist 
Earl of Yarmouth, a descendant of the celebrated 
Pastons, known to us by the Faston Letters, con- 
tains some curious allusions to early satirical prints. 
It says: “ Before a French almanack of this year in a 
single sheet they have, as is usual with them, pictured 
their king riding in a triumphant chariot like the sun. 
The Dutch in scorn of this rant have before an 
almanack set the picture of a man eclipsing the sun 
with a Holland cheese.” 

An Ancient Drainage Scheme.—In 1876 
Prince Torlonia completed the improvement of 
50,000 acres of the ancient Lake of Fucino in Italy, 
a work. conceived by Julius Cesar, initiated by 
Claudius Nero, continued by Trojan and Adrian, and 
again attempted by Frederick II. and Alphonso of 
Aragon. Prince Torlonia recommenced the work in 
1854, and terminated it in 1876. Probably this is 
the longest undertaking on record, it having just 
occupied 2,000 years. 

Contemporary Account of Colonel Blood. 
—-Sir Henry Ingilby has in his MS. collection some 
letters to Sir Robert Paston (1st Earl of Yarmouth). 
One of these, dated May 13th, 1671, says: “‘ Blood 
[was] as gallant a villain as ever herded in that 
sneaking sect of the Anabaptists; when he was 
examined before the king he answered so frankly and 


undauntedly that everyone stood amazed. He 
thought the crown was worth £100,000 (when crown, 
sceptre, globe, and Prince Edward’s staff cost the 
King but £6,000). He was to have headed the party 
that was to have surprised Dublin Castle eight years 
ago. He and his company carried off the Duke of 
Ormond. There was found about him a little book 
of paper, wherein he had set down sixty signal 
deliverances from eminent danger ; men guess him to 
be about 50 years of age by the grey hairs sprinkled 
up and down in his head and beard, but he says he is 
not above 45 and his son 2I...... Prince Rupert 
remembers he served under him, and says he was a 
very stout bold fellow.” Another letter, dated 
August 5th, 1671, says, “On Thursday last, in the 
courtyard of Whitehall, I saw walking in a new suit 
and periwig Mr. Blood, extraordinary pleasant and 
jocose : he has been at liberty this fortnight ; he is 
nothing like the idea I had made to myself of him, 
for he is a tall rough-boned man, with small legs, a 
pock frecken face with little hollow blue eyes.”—See 
Hist. MSS. Com., vol. vi. p. 370. Evelyn records in 
his diary of May roth, 1671, that he ‘‘dined at Mr. 
Treasurer’s, where dined Monsieur de Gramont and 
severall French noblemen, and one Blood, that 
impudent bold fellow who had not long before 
attempted to steale the imperial crowne.” 
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Dr. Hicks, president of the Royal Geological 
Society, has been making explorations of the two 
caves in the rear of Ffynnon Beuno, at Tremeirchion, 
near St. Asaph. This cave is situate on the estate of 
Mr. P. P. Pennant, and the other, Cae Gwyn, although 
close by, is on property owned by Mr. Edwin Morgan. 
The owner of the land offering no objection to the 
operation, a grant was made by the Royal Society, out 
of which a body of labourers have been employed, 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Hicks. The 
caves penetrate to a gocd distance from the mouth, 
and they have not been particularly difficult to work. 
To the question which of the caves—Cefn or Tre- 
meirchion—had claim to the greater a interest, 
Dr. Hicks’s reply was in favour of the latter. The 
first substance encountered was a stalagmite floor 
covered with limestone, and beyond this a large variety 
of bones, including those of the mammoth and rhi- 
noceros, some of which were embedded in the under- 
side of the stalagmite. A few yards from the entrance 
was a quantity of charcoal, which, from its position, 
Dr. Hicks said was the remains of a fire made by 
primitive man for the purpose of cooking his food. 
The cave has been open to the extent of a few yards 
for generations, and was utilised as a cattle shed, but 
most of the inhabitants of the district were ignorant of 
the existence of the larger tunnels beyond. The mouth 
of the cave is 280 feet above sea level, and 42 feet 
above the stream running along the valley. The Cae 
Gwyn cave is 20 feet above the other, and it is sup- 
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posed they will eventually be found to communicate. 
Along with some remains of the reindeer a flint 
implement has been discovered. This implement has 
been described by Dr. J. Evans as a scraper, bearing 
similar evidences of wear to those found in La Made- 
laine, a reindeer cave in France. The matrix in which 
it was discovered was similar to that which encased 
the mammalian remains. A quantity of sand is found 
in the cavities of the bones. Dr. Hicks also shows a 
piece of granite which had evidently been brought 
down from Scotland by glaciers. 


Mr. William Nelson, the publisher, has offered to 
defray the cost of restoring externally the little Nor- 
man church within the walls of Edinburgh Castle. 
Is it a necessary restoration ? 


Much interest has been excited in Peterborough by 
the unearthing of a massive stone bridge immediately 
in front of the west gate of the cathedral. The 
existence of it, however, was not unknown. It was 
originally brought to light some twenty-two years ago 
during the course of a sewerage excavation, and caused 
considerable interest. A short time ago the buried 
bridge was again disclosed and cut through in the course 
of the construction of a new drain. It has evidently 
some time spanned a waterway as an approach to the 
cathedral. The bridge was possibly erected over a 
stream which ran from Swanspool into the waterway 
from the river, which in late years became the stagnant 
dyke at the back of the houses in Broad Bridge-street, 
and filled up in the time of the old Improvement 
Commissioners. Old records dub the waterway as 
the Bull or Bolthe Dyke. During the excavations for 
a cellar in some new premises being built in Westgate 
for Mr. Frank, pork butcher, several old tradesmen’s 
tokens have been discovered, and also a brass token 
commemorating the accession of George III., dated 


1760. 


The Corporation of Bath have commenced un- 
covering a second Roman bath contiguous to the large 
one previously exposed. It is very massive in con- 
struction and circular in shape, a series of curves form- 
ing the circle. The workmen have discovered at the 
bottom of the bath a human skull with the brains pet- 
rified inside. 


Two more cists have been discovered at the Pit- 
reavie tumulus, one containing human remains, and 
the excavations will be continued until the whole 
place has been thoroughly searched. 


Attention has recently been directed by German art 
critics to a newly-discovered portrait of Albert Diirer, 
painted by himself in 1493; and it seems to be 
assumed that the painter has left no other portrait of 
himself. In the Albertina collection of Vienna, how- 
ever, there is a portrait which bears the following 
inscription :—‘‘ This is a likeness of myself, made in 
1484, by means of a looking-glass, when I was a 
child.— Albrecht Diirer.” The picture is drawn on 
tinted paper, with a silver style, and shows a freedom 
of design astonishing in a child. 


On 29th June last, in Wells Cathedral, the celebra- 
tion of the Ken bicentenary commemoration, which 


was proposed by the Dean of Wells in the spring of 
1884, took place. St. Peter’s day, the 29th of June, 
was fixed upon as the day of the commemorative 
festival, that being the anniversary of the trial of the 
seven Bishops in the reign of James II. Among the 
defendants on that memorable occasion were Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and Bishop Ken, and the offence with 
which they were charged, and of which they were 
acquitted, was the refusal to read King James II.’s 
Declaration of Indulgence. In the following year the 
Bishop declined to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, and was afterwards deprived of 
his See. The hymns for which Ken’s memory is held 
in honour are for the most part known only in frag- 
ments, and as a tribute of reverence to his memory 
in connection with the present commemoration the 
Dean of Wells had the morning and evening hymns 
printed 2 extenso, as they appeared in the ‘‘ Manual 
for Winchester Scholars” in 1700. 


The old church of St. Sebaldus in Nuremburg is to 
be restored. 


The crucifixion group in the Frankfort Cathedral, 
supposed to be by Peter Fischer, is to be restored. 


An interesting discovery, illustrating the commerce 
and the luxury of ancient Rome, has been made close 
to Monte Testaccio and the English cemetery. The 
whole of that district to the west of the Aventine 
outside the Porta Tregemina was occupied by granaries 
and warehouses for the storage of imports of all kinds. 
Between the northern side of Monte Testaccio and the 
Tiber there still exist colossal remains of the great 
emporium built by Marcus Emilius Lepidus and Emi- 
lius Paulus nearly two hundred years before the 
Christian era. In the year 1868 a considerable portion 
of the quays was discovered, together with some six 
hundred blocks, many of them of large size, of rare 
variegated marbles of all kinds, lying just where they 
were landed from the galleys which had brought them 
from Numidia, the Grecian Islands, and Asia Minor 
fifteen centuries ago. Now, in the course of the 
building operations in this locality, two warehouses 
have been discovered, one filled with elephants’ tusks 
and the other with lentils. 


The work of church restoration is, alas! being 
pressed forward with much zeal in North-East York- 


shire, and there are now within a small radius of ° 


Malton at least half-a-dozen churches in process of 
restoration or about to be restored. The latest ad- 
dition to this list is the ancient Parish Church of 
North Grimston, East Riding. The edifice is dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, and there are remains of fine 
Norman work in the chancel arch and the north wall, 
a magnificent Saxon font, a Transitional south door- 
way, and Early English tower and south-west window 
of nave. The old font deserves more than passing 
notice, as it is said to be one of the most remarkable 
examples of its kind. It is of stone and large enough 
for immersion. On its surface is carved a number of 
figures representing “The Crucifixion,” “The Last 
Supper,” and a bishop with his crosier. The church 
itself comprises chancel and nave, with tower, in 
which are a clock and two bells. The arch, through 
porch, and chancel arch show fine zig-zag Norman 
moulding. 
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The restoration of the chancel of the parish church 
of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, has just been com- 
pleted. The chancel is considered to be the oldest 
part of the sacred edifice, and to have originally 
occupied more space, from the presence of Norman 
piers and arches in the side walls, etc. It is much 
higher than the nave, being reached by two separate 
sets of steps. At the eastern end are four flat but- 
tresses ; between these three circular-topped narrow 
windows. Over the central one there is an oval light 
surmounted by a smaller one in the gable of a similar 
character. The roof is of stone, groined, with flat 
ribs. The piscina, which is of great antiquity, is 
carved in Purbeck marble. The lectern in the chan- 
cel is of great beauty and antiquity, being made A.D. 
1450; and chained to it isa brass-bound, black-lettered 
volume, supposed to have been placed there towards 
the close of the seventeenth century. 


At the meeting on July 2nd of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute the following resolution was carried 
unanimously :—‘‘ That we learn with great regret 
that, notwithstanding the almost unanimous decision 
of a meeting of influential citizens of York, convened 
by the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, at which we were represented, the committee 
who proposed the destruction or disuse of certain of 
the old parish churchesstill persist in their objectionable 
scheme without providing a fund for the sustentation 
of the fabrics of these churches.” The Archbishop of 
York is now anxious to disclaim any desire of destroy- 
ing these churches, and we can only wish his Grace 
had shown this laudable feeling a little earlier. 

A discovery of ancient implements of warfare has 
been made at Wingham, Kent. The relics were 
found by some workmen who were excavating a gravel 
pit. There are numerous spear heads, and near them 
were three perfect skeletons. 

In consequence of one or two of the crockets of the 
north-west pinnacle of the tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
Whittlesey, having recently fallen, it was deemed by 
the vicar and churchwardens expedient to have the 
pinnacle and battlements of the church repaired, their 
condition being considered unsafe for pedestrians 
passing through the churchyard by the path imme- 
diately under the tower. 

An interesting ‘‘ find” was made by the workmen 
engaged on the railway line Bellegarde-Evian-Bouveret 
in Canton Valais. While excavating the soil at the 
back of the church of St. Gingolph, they opened a 
grave in which two small silver coins were found, 
which proved upon inspection to be oboli of Louis le 
Débonnaire, the son and successor of Charles the 
Great. They bear on one side a cross, and the words 
**Ludovicus Imp,” on the other side an altar with 
the words “ Xrictiana Relig’o.” The discovery has 
settled the vexed question as to the age of the so- 
called ‘* Burgundian graves,’’ proving that they are not 
older than the ninth century. 

An interesting local discovery has been made in 
Lordship-lane, East Dulwich, as some old property 

was being demolished on the Bradbury Estate. Upon 
removing the roof of an old cottage, the workmen 
came upon the chancel end of St. John’s Chapel of 
Ease, a building of ancient origin, which disappeared 
about half a century ago. The brickwork of this 





interesting memento of the past is in excellent pre- 
servation, and the tablet with the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments and the Creed can be clearly 
read. 


Recently, in removing the flat stones which for 
many years have formed the uneven flooring of a 
cottage in Prebend End, Buckingham, the workmen 
were surprised to find on the under side of one of the 
stones the following inscription :—‘‘ To ye memory of 
John, ye son of Michal Dimmock, who dyed April 29, 
An, Dom. 1690.” 


The worthy rector of Aveton Gifford parish has 
now finished a complete restoration and renovation of 
the one time famous carved oak screens, which were 
made in Richard II.’s time, and which stood in the 
church from those days until a very recent date. They 
were removed some twenty years ago. These fine 
parclose screens are the work of the same clever crafts- 
man who made the beautiful ones in.the parish church 
at Kingsbridge. 


The important manuscript known as the Calton- 
Alleyne Agreement of 1605, stated as lost in the 1881 
catalogue of the documents belonging to Dulwich 
College, by which agreement Edward Alleyne ob- 
tained by purchase the large estate with which he 
subsequently endowed his ‘‘ College of God’s Gift,” 
has just been most unexpectedly restored to the 
College strong-room. Mr. T. C. Noble, who, in 
Notes and Queries, has described the history at 
length of this famous document, found that it had 
been sold by public auction, in March last, to a book- 
seller, who was the agent of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
the Shakespearian scholar. Upon Mr. Noble making 
known to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps that the manuscript 
belonged to the College, that gentleman generously 
restored it to the Foundation. 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge recently 
sold at their rooms, Wellington Street, Strand, the 
remarkable collection of Anglo-Saxon and English 
coins formed by the late Reverend Edward J. 
Shepherd. Prices throughout were good, some 
being extraordinary. Of early British coins a 
Boldred penny realized £40, an Ecgberht penny 
422, a very fine penny from the Cuerdale Find 
£22 105., a very rare Beornwuf penny from the 
Murchison cabinet £39 10s., and Archbishop Jaen- 
berht’s penny, a double cross, also from the Murhison 
cabinet, £24 10s. Of the gold coins, a gold penny 
of Henry III., weighing 454 grains, realized £205 ; 
Henry VIII, half George noble, unqiue and unpub- 
lished, £255 (this coin was bought in Paris many 
years ago for 3s. 6¢.) ; Mary rial, 1553, Queen standing 
in ship, £80 10s.; George III. five-gninea piece, 
pattern by Tanner, £44 ; another pattern by 
Pistrucci, with St. George and the Dragon, £48 Ios. 
The silver coins which were sold for the highest, 
prices were: Henry, Bishop of Winchester, penny- 
profile bust of King Stephen, £35 ros. ; Henry IV. 
groat, after thirteenth year, £28. 


An interesting discovery has been made at Deer- 
hurst, near Tewkesbury, of a very ancient structure, 
which there is good reason to believe is an Anglo- 
Saxon house, 
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Correspondence. 


a 


DISCOVERIES AT GREAT YARMOUTH. 


It may be interesting to your readers to know that 
some few years ago I purchased from the workmen 
employed, and saved from breaking up, an .Early 
English water urn or jar with a drinking cup, found at 
the same time, in digging a cellar for the purpose of 
a tavern to be constructed. It was at Great Yarmouth 
in what is now known as, and for centuries past called, 
‘King Street” that these alterations were taking 
place. The premises abounded on what is now 
“Castle Row,” running over where the castle 
originally stood, and is shown on the map which was 
drawn in pen and ink (crow quill) by Swinden, the 
historian, and which is now in my possession. The 
workmen, in digging the cellar, some fourteen feet from 
the surface, came upon a brick foundation, which, 
when uncovered, seemed a dungeon or cell, no light 
being admitted, and one man entered the cell xolens 
volens, fortunately receiving only an unpleasant shaking, 
that was the first notice of a cell being there. They 
dug still lower and came upon sand, and upon sand 
the town is erected. Embedded in this sand was 
found the water jar, urn, or vessel, and glass. Yar- 
mouth is described as a sand originally, like Scroby 
or “Scroteby,” as written in the past. £7go, allowing 
the premises logically, I respectfully submit that these 
articles must have been thrown into the jaws of 
Neptune by the Early British race from some vessel, 
and was originally an Early British water a7, used 
for fresh water ‘‘aboard ship.” We know the old 
map of 1000 from the British Museum, described by 
Ives in his Garriononum, representing Yarmouth as a 
sandbank, and the estuary of the three rivers which 
caused a confluence or delta which was afterwards 
Yarmouth. See Nash’s Lenten Staff. To describe the 
um, it is in height, with blemishes, 31 in. deep, 
35 in. from damage to mouth on one side, on the 
other 32 in. to mouth. This is vertical. The circum- 
ference at the mouth 46in., the thickness 1}in. It 
is of the pale red colour, with ornamental bands of 
white dashes and vertical stripes in the form of 
ladders round. The glass is of light green bubbled 
glass, like to the Early British ware, 5 in. to the 
broken, 9 in. in bulge, and ro in. to the drinking 
edge. This glass was found within the urn, and 
evidently thrown to its resting-place at the same time. 

PROCTOR BURROUGHS. 


So 
MAIDEN LANE, LONDON. 
[Ante,-p. 68.] 


Probably the origin of the name Maiden Lane has 
puzzled others besides Mr. Wheatley ; that of Covent 
Garden, the district in which it lies, is ascribed to 
the site having been used by the monks of Westmins- 
ter, partly as a kitchen garden, partly as a burial 
ground. But the nunnery of which Maiden Lane has 
been assumed tobea precinct seems purely hypothetical. 
Such a mistake may have arisen from the word con- 


vent being often restricted to mean a religious house for 
women only ; an error into which Landor seems to 
have fallen when he describes Covent Garden as once 
“formal and quiet, where a salad was cut for a lady 
abbess,”’ 

At all events, Iam unaware of proof of the existence 
of any ‘‘ studious cloisters pale” hereabouts, and would 
be interested to learn if wherever we find the word 
Maiden, we must conclude that there stood a nunnery. 
For instance, does this derivation apply to Maiden 
Lane, Battle Bridge; to Maiden Lane, Wood Street ; to 
Maiden Bradley ; and to Maiden Newton? Etymology 
is a sad snare to folks with imaginative minds ; thus we 
read in that delightful book Words and Places, how 
the name Maidenhead has arisen from the myth that 
there was buried one of the eleven thousand Virgins 
of Cologne,—concerning whom, by the way, Professor 
Owen has made a discovery which somewhat shakes 
the reverence with which the pious pilgrim of the 
Rhine feels he ought to regard these precious relics ; 
the discovery being that the bones of the eleven 
thousand maiden saints comprise the remains of 
almost all the guadrupeds indigenous to the district. 
But Maydenhithe, the ancient form of the name, 
“was,” says Mr. Taylor, “ the wharf midway between 
Marlow and Windsor.” 

So, too, Maidstone is not the town of maids, but the 
town on the Medway. 

A still more striking example of erroneous etymo- 
logy is Maiden Castle, in Dorset. This gigantic hill- 
fort, probably the largest earthwork in the kingdom, 
with an area of full 115 acres, is certainly Celtic in 
its origin, and there is no trace of stone work about 
it; yet popular tradition asserts that it derives its 
name from its being the site of a maiden castle, z.e., 
one never taken, 

A far more probable origin of the name is to 
be found. The Gallo-Brythonic diinon makes in 
Welsh din, a fort or town, and is of the same mean- 
ing as Old Irish din, This word has found its way 
from the Celtic into Italian and Spanish as duna, into 
English as down, and into French as dune. As don 
and dun itis familiar to us, and very common both 
as a suffix and prefix ; London and Dunstable may 
suffice asexamples. So much for dum, don, or den. 
The maz is not quite so clear. It has been derived 
from the British Madan, fair, and from the Saxon maz, 
great. Skeat derives the word Maiden in its com- 
monly accepted signification from a Teutonic base 
Mag, to have strength, and an Aryan root A/agh, to 
be strong. 

Either, or all, of these meanings fit perfectly, 
and the word thus comes to mean simply the strong 
hill fort, terms which exactly describe Maiden 
Castle. Besides this great stronghold of the Duro- 
triges, there is a Maiden Castle near Penrith, and 
another near Wooller. Moreover, there is under the 
Castle of Wark, in Northumberland, a walk called 
“Maiden Walk ;” and from the before-mentioned 
Maiden Castle, in the parish of Brough, there is a 
Maiden Way. This last fact has suggested a theory 
to the writer, which, improbable as it may appear at 
first sight, may yet deserve a moment’s consideration. 
The Strand runs immediately above the descent lead- 
ing to the river ; parallel toit, and a little north, along 
what, before the Strand was made a road, was pro- 
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bably the first level ground we should come to after 
leaving the Thames, runs Maiden Lane, which, under 
other names, is continued right into the city. May 
not this once have been a British trackway, and led 
eastward to the Dun, which in early times doubtless 
crowned the height whereon St. Paul’s now stands ? 
Or, looking westward, may not the swamps and 
thickets of what we now call Westminster have had a 
stockade, a dun, on the higher ground above them, 
hard by which the little village of Charing was after- 
wards to grow, and of which Castle Street, just north 
of Trafalgar Square, may preserve some distant 
memories ? J. J. Foster. 


a 


THE BIBLE AS A FOLK-LORE TREASURY. 


I think that the earliest person who took the view 
of the Bible that, in the Old Testament, we have, to a 
large extent, a body of popular traditions and super- 
stitions framed into a narrative shape, was no less 
than Christopher Marlowe. For in Mr. Dyce’s edition 
of his works, referring to his alleged atheism, Dyce 
quotes Beard, author of the Zheatre of God's Fudg- 
ments, 1597 (published four years after Marlowe’s 
death) for the dramatist’s opinion that, among other 
points, the Holy Bible was ‘* but vaine and idle 
stories.” Ina volume of Indited Poetical Miscellanies, 
which I printed in 1870, I gave an extract from the 
MS. Commonplace Book of Henry Oxenden, of 
Barham, 1647, furnishing an ampler account of 
Marlowe’s death and its surroundings than occurs in 
Dyce and elsewhere. W. Carew Haz.itt. 

——< 
BEACHLEY AND BUTTINGTON. 


[Ante, p. 25.] 


As Mr. Hillman, in his paper on the district ‘ ’twixt 
Severn and Wye,” states that he is unable to identify 
‘* Cingestiin,” he may be glad to know of the admir- 
able chapter on this district (as ‘‘the Manor of Tiden- 
ham’”’) in Mr. Seebohm’s Lnglish Village Community, 
pp. 148-160. Cinges tune is there identified with 
Sedbury. J. H. Rounp. 


——~>——_- 


MR. FREEMAN’S ACCURACY. 


It is a pity that Mr. Round should devote so much 
trouble and ingenuity to the discovery of mares’ nests. 
I read in your current number a vehement attack on 
Mr. Freeman for a mistake which he himself corrected 
nine years ago. Mr. Round, who prides himself so 
much on his accuracy, has been guilty of an amazing 
anachronism. I have been at the pains of collating his 
quotations from the fourth volume of Ze Norman Con- 
quest, and find that not one single word of the passages 
to which Mr. Round objects has been allowed to stand 
in the second edition published in 1876. Mr. Round 
concludes his article by promising ‘‘ vevelations on the 
Norman Conquest, of which the contents of the pre- 
sent paper afford but a trifling specimen.” I am glad 
that ‘‘the present paper” is a “specimen,” so that 
scholars may be able to judge beforehand whether the 
character of the Vorman Conquest or of its critic will 
suffer most from Mr. Round’s ‘‘ revelations.” Why 


is one of the two or three foremost historical scholars 
in England singled out for these irresponsible random 
attacks, which can deceive only the ignorant, and 
which a moment’s examination will confute ? 
REGINALD LANE POOLE. 
12th August, 1885. 
ENGLISH INVENTIONS. 
In the report of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records, just issued, there is a notice (p. 59) of the 
travels in England of S. Buschenfeldt, who describes 


a ** Petrifaction nye Harwich,” and ‘* Inention pa 
grinder och porter ” (for gatesand doors). What was 


this ? 
W. E. A. Axon. 
oe 
THE BURIAL-PLACE OF CAVALLIER THE 
CAMISARD. 


The question as to the precise burial-place of Jean 
Anthony Cavallier, the well-known leader of the 
revolt in the Cevennes, against the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, has been again brought before 
public attention, and is probably now finally settled. 
Attention was called to the matter by a letter in the 
Times, from Mrs. J. B. Marsh, who published an 
extract from an old London paper recording the 
death, and a certificate of the place of interment. 
This was followed by an able leading article in that 
paper, dealing with the whole question of the revolt 
of the Camisards. It is curious that so many different 
stories have found their way into reputable books 
about the burial of this man. There can be no doubt 
that a few literary men and women were convinced 
that he lay in the old churchyard at Chelsea—St. 
Luke’s by the Thames; but this was by no means 
the popular belief, the most general idea being that 
he was buried in the small graveyard attached to 
Chelsea Hospital, in the Queen’s Road. The state- 
ments are in printed books, which declare he was 
interred in Dublin, at Mount Nod, in Wandsworth, in 
the Moravian burial-ground, Chelsea, and in the old 
graveyard in the King’s Road, opposite the Vestry 
Hall. It is made clear, however, now, that he was 
interred on the north side of the graveyard of the 
Old Church by the Thames, Chelsea; and a certifi- 
cate of his burial was furnished, at her request, to 
Mrs. Marsh by the Rev. R. H. Davies, the incum- 
bent. So well was the mystery kept up, that until 
this certificate was solicited Mr. Davies had no idea 
that the distinguished Camisard lay in his graveyard. 
Now where is the gravestone? Lysons saw it, and 
so did Faulkner. The north end of the yard is 
bounded by cottages, whose inhabitants for the last 
half-century have made the graveyard a common 
dust-heap—ashes, bones, and every kind of refuse 
having been “‘ thrown over the wall,” and this débrzs 
rises deen a foot at the pathway to four or five feet 
at the boundary wall. Under this rubbish lies the 
body of the man who convulsed France with the 
heroic deeds of the Camisards whom he led. A small 
sum of money would clear the yard, and towards this 
object several subscriptions have already been pro- 
mised to the incumbent. « - J.G. B. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 
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Enclose od the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
rag OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


For SALE. 


A few old Poesy Rings for sale-—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

The first English New Testament. Tyndale’s New 
Testament in English, 1525; facsimiled by Francis 
Fry, Esq., of Bristol. Only 151 copies were printed, 
and as the stones were effaced, no more can possibly 
be produced. A copy of the above valuable reprint 
for sale-—Apply by letter to W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, London, S.W. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72 ; 1880, 
10 pp., Is. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6d. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s.6¢. Dr. 
George Downame, Bishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge ; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale-—282, care of Manager. 

Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and 
Christian ; its Connexion with the Rosicrucians and 
the Gnostics, and its Foundation in Buddhism, with 
an Essay on Mystic Anatomy, by Hargrave Jennings ; 
with Illustrated Supplement. Price 25s. nett.—191, 
care of Manager. 

Choice Illustrated Works at low prices for cash, 
Gray’s Elegy (Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition, 
India proofs, copy No. 131; 500 only printed, of 
which 100 only were issued for sale in England. 
43 35. nett. Gray’s Elegy (Elliot Stock, 1884), small 
4to, large paper, 50 copies only printed. Very scarce. 
41 5s. nett. Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 9th 
edition. London, printed for the company of stationers 
MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols, folio, very good tall and clean 
copy in half leather. £3 3s. me¢¢t. Hamilton Palace 
Collection. Priced Illustrated Sale Catalogue. 4to, 
cloth. Published at £2 2s. ; uncut, £1 nett. English 
Etchings (Reeves). Parts 1to12. Good impressions. 
Clean and new. £1 15s. mett. Apply by letter only 
to J. Cleare, Clapton Pavement, Lower Clapton, 
London, E. 

For sale or exchange, a few old halberds or pikes, of 
very good shape, guaranteed from the Tower of London, 


mounted on ancient musket barrels, length altogether 
four and half feet. This rare opportunity for collec- 
tors, Fair prices given for ancient weapons or armour, 
—Apply, Mr. Wade, Portland Square, Plymouth. 

ANTIQUARY, from January 1880 to December 1883. 
Complete, newly-bound, half-calf, rough edges. Price 
42.—Address, preliminary letter, to Mr. J. H. Mat- 
thews, Grosvenor Place, Ripley, Derbyshire. 

Autograph Letters. Dickens, 4 pages and enve- 
lope. 1844. £2 2s.—Leigh Hunt, note to T. Carlyle. 
12s. 6d. Daniel O’Connell,1 page. 10s. 6d.—Bond, 
Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Silver Coins.—Charles II. sixpence; Charles II. 
penny; James II. 1687 threepenny bit; Queen 
Anne 1713 threepenny bit ; George II. 1745 shilling ; 
George III. 1797 shilling; George IV. 1821 groat. 
What offers ?—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Silver penny of Athelred II., coined at Lincoln.— 
Apply by letter to Rev. Dr. Wood, N. Somercotes, 
Grimsby. 

Warner’s Albion’s England, quarto size, first edition, 
Z 586, very scarce. What offers?—S., Carogate, Ret- 
ord, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Memoirs of the Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, 
by Leach, 1868.—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by Letter 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by Henry T. A. 
Turmine (native of Minster), with historical notes by 
Jas. Bennett, 1843, pp. 91. The Benefactor. The 
Congregational Economist.—119, care of Manager. 

Wanted, Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800, Ad- 
dress stating price to 280, care of Manager. 

Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and parts 1 
and 2 of vol. 3; The Poets’ Harvest Home, being one 
hundred short.poems by William Bell Scott, Elliot 
Stock, 1882.—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Shipley’s Views in the South Pacific; MacLean 
Haynes’ Monumental Brasses ; Mercer’s Narrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo (a good copy) ; Hales’ Essays 
on Tithes; McCall’s Hebrew Primer.—M., care of 
Manager. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, parti. W.E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S. W. 

Turmine’s Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
12mo, 1843. East Kent Poll Book for the General 
Election in July 1852, published by Whittaker & 
Co., London. 191, Care of Manager. 

Scot—(Reynolde). Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden and necessarie instructions for the making 
thereof. Black Letter Woodcuts. 1578. H. Denham, 
283, care of Manager. 
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